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Ecclesiastical 3 fairs. 
PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. 


1 is impossible to foretell with any approxi- 
nation . ot Nr nethe 1 


PERE Death e 8 i by + 6 ex- 
pansion of — feeling within her 2 
Owing to hiatoribal chases which we 


stay to enumerate, the State C hureh of ti 

country has fallen into a state of —— 
4 such as, probably, exists nowhere else to the 
same degree. Technically, or rather theoreti- 
cally, it is an Episcopal Chutch—really, it is a} 
Church in which bishops exercise several func- 
tions, but have no control. The incumbent of 


sion to assert, is practically irresponsible in 
regard to most ecclesiastical and spiritual 
matters. This anomaly is beginning to be very 
seriously felt by the laity. Notice has been 
called to it, and alarm excited by it, owing, 
mainly, perhaps, to the récentdevelopment of 
Ritualism. “It would hardly. be too much,” 
writes a clergyman of great ability, to describe 
the position of the holder of a benefice as similar 
to that of a ‘feudal baron. He holds his living 
as a ftedhold, not during good conduct. In the 
} exercise ‘af his office he has unlimited freedom, 
N and this freedom is not curtailed in mälters 
which affect the rights of others. Practically, 
no doubt, living as he does in a self. governing 
country, and being amenable to public opinion, 
a clergyman is indirectly controlled. But if he 
chooses to disregard such ‘restraints there are 
hardly any others. A man may hold a benefice 
for fifty years, and be so idle in his ministra- 
tions that he does no good; he may act so 
offensively towards his parishioners that they 
cannot accept his oſſices; he may set him elf 
against every good movement among his people; 
or he may, in ccntroverted matters, by hia own 
sole will change every feature of the Church 
fabric and the Church services.” The power of 
the incumbent is, indeed, almost unlimited. 
The subject was brought under the notice of 
, the House of Commons on Tuesday se’nnight 
, % by Lord Sandon, whose speech on the occasion 
of his taking the first Parliamentary step to- 
wards providing for the establishment of Paro- 
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powers of parishioners wich respect to the con- 
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a parish, as we have again and again had occa- 


| | tration of the fact, drew t 


| sentations, for sale. 


te | man,“ 


*. of England, the Bill of the noble 
Need would. oblige to meet twice a year. Any | 
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said, parishi 


of the 7imes of that very day, e notices 
of a hundred and forty advowsons, or next pre- 
He is unwilling, however, 
to touch the system at this point. The Bill he 


asked leave to introduce, was intended to confer | i 


upon parishioners a certain amount of legal 
authority in reference to the kind of services to 
be conducted in the parish church. His scheme 
was, that for all parishes having a population 
below two thousand, three sidesmen should be 
elected ; all parishes below five thousand, should 
have six; and forall larger parishes nine; who, 
together with the charchwardens and the in- 
cumbent, would form a Church Council in each 
of which the incumbent would be Chair- 
ring u casting vote. This Couneil, 
representing a conatituency of all denosaina- 
tions, but consisting exclusively of members of 


relating to the conduct of Divine worship 
objected to by the. parishioners, might be ap- 
pealed against to the Council, or when objected 
to by the incumbent, to the Bishop. If the 
Bishop objected, no change should be made, 
unless the Council were unanimous. 


It will be seen from the summary description | 


given above, that, under other names and 
forms, the spirit of Congregationalism is sought 
by this Bill to be infused, to some extent, into 
the Government of the Established Church. 
Lord Sandon appealed to all parties, including 
the Nonconformists, to assist him in obtaining 
for the laity. of the National Church this 
degree of protection against clerical irresponsi- 
bility ; and, strange to add, all parties, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister himself, appeared 
disposed to lend him such assistance. The 
noble lord, however, will probably find insuper- 
able difficulties in carrying out his project— 
not so mach in the antagonism of ecclesiastical 
parties, as in the intractability.of the subject 
matter to be dealt witb, and the all-but-impos- 
sibility of adapting it to the fixed machinery 
and the settled forms of the State Church of 
our day. We, as Nonconformists, have some 
considerable experience of the force and ex- 
pansiveness of the Congregational principle, 
even where it has to do with forms professedly 
elastic in their character, and we can easily per- 
ceive how, when it is brought to bear on forms 
which long use has made rigid and inflexible, 
it will, perhaps, be more successful in rending 
asunder conventional unity, than in uniting 
seeming diversity. We shall be glad to see the 
object aimed at by the noble lord the member 
for Liverpool, realised, under almost any con- 
ceivable conditions. But we have very little 


chial Councils in all parishes in England and | tionships of the Church to the State remain 
Wales, and for defining and enlarging the | what they are. 


duct of Divine worship in parish churches, many experiments, will be sure to find that 


faith, if any, in any suggested process of re- 
form from within, so long as the external rela- 


25 split the Wbt“ 
ahivere, and, if ungut tempter 
largely prepare the way 1 oper 
easy transition of the Church LX 
its present spate of paralysis to the falliexencise’ 
of the life which it embodies, in the free govern- 
ment of its own members, and in . enen 
care * 
poe. gan 0 b bas eh 
EOCLESUASTIOAL NOTES. 


Naar the whole time of the House of Lords on 
Monday night was ocoupied by ecclesiastical ques- 


tions. The new came up first.. Our 
readers know position of this question. The 
Prayer-book Re Commissioners have reported 


in favour of e tame of tha lemees, tp 
expel Bel and the Dragon, if not Raney. fat 


Elders, as well as the genealogies in Matthew and 
Luke. A Bill is before Parliament for giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Commissioners, but 


while the Bill is in progress, it is ascertained that 
the Commissioners will make a new report, 


Lord Ohancellor got over the awkwardness by 


stating that the Bill would go on, that the alterations | 


would be dealt with separately, and that the new 


lectionary might be furnished in a separate sheet and 


* 


Next came on the Bebefices Bill, which has been 


bound up with the present Prayers. We 
Church friends like being dealt with in this 


taken in hand by the Duke of Marlborougb, who 
made admissions respecting the evils attending the 
present law, which we are rather to read. 
His Grace stated that they found that livings were 
advertised for sale in the most open and bare- 
faced manner, and the age of the incumbent was 
stated ds an “element affecting the value.” He 
thought they should attempt to remedy some of the 
abuses which existed in the Church, and asked them | 
to considér the evils attending the sales of next pre- 
sentations, which he said were & gross abuse in re- 
ference to the property of the Church. Lord Cairns 
was in his rcmarks upon this subject. He 
showed that the next presentation was tho beat part 
of the value of an advowson, and if they cut off the 
most valuable part, and then said they were not in- 

terfering with property, it would be the same-as if 
they cut off three-fourths of a loaf, and then said they 
were not interfering with the rights of property in 
the loaf. The Bill, he added, beyond all doubt in · 


terfered with the property in advowsons. The Marg 
of Salisbury also saw this, and argued that the 


The laity, of the Church of England, after 


took away a property-right. The Bishop. of 
chester gave the measure a shove by a to *. 
‘scandalous traffic” at present indulged b 


proposing 
alterations in the rubrics. This is awkward, but the. 
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ultimately the Bill was read a second time, without 
a division. We rejoice at it, for three reasons: 
First, because the sale, whether of advowsons or 
of next presentations, is, and has been, discreditable 
and scandalous beyond expression ; secondly, because 
the House of Lords Bishops and ell—are now as- 
senting without to the om pt oo 

fiseation of a large amount of * 
thirdly, because there will now beso much the | 
give to the Church when she is separated from 
State. We should like, however, to know, what sort 
of a reception this Bill would have met in the Lords 
if it had been a measure originally introduced, not 


which showed that the Obhsbrva tive party, as such, 
have given over the idea of opposing the measure. 
Some minor alterations were then made. The Bill 
then passed through Committee, and yesterday, spite 
of Mr. Newdegate, passed the third reading. Now, 
what Will the Lords do ? : 


by Mr. Cross, but by Mr. Hadfield ? | 


Two other ecclesiastical measures also engaged 

their Lordships’ attention. The Bishop of Winchester 
has taken in hand, and is pushing through, the 
Benefices Resignation Bill, which not merely allows, 
but in certain cases compels, a clergyman to resign 
his living if he should be incapable of discharging 
his clerical duties. This is surely another inter- 
ference with the “rights of property,” for is not a 
benefice a clergyman’s freehold ? Of a similar 
nature is the Sequestration Bill, upon which we have 
already commented. Once more Bishop Wilberforce 
stated the doctrines which he holds upon this sub- 
ject, namely, that benefices exist for the good of the 
parishioners, and not merely of the incumbents.’ 
The Bill will protect the rights of the parishioners as 
against defaulting incumbents. In fact, it reverses 
the present law, and hands over the freehold from 
the incumbent to the parish. This measure was, on 
Monday night, finally passed. 

Mr. Bruce announced in the House of Commons 
on Monday, that an Ecclesiastical Census would be 
taken in Ireland and in Scotland, but not in Eng- 
land. The Government have decided to make an 
exception in favour of England because of the op- 
position of the Nonconformist bodies. The position 
illustrates, in a curious manner, the relations of 
ecclesiastical parties in the three countries. In Ire- 
land the members of the Church of Rome do not ob- 
ject, because nearly every person is likely to say that 
he is a member of that Church. In Scotland the 
Free Church wishes for such a Census, because it 
knows it has been gaining upon the Establishment 
and upon the people. But in England the question 
is decided upon different grounds. The Noncon- 
formists object to a Oensus because they hold that 
the civil power has no right to make inquiries as to 
religious belief. In a country such as England 
they also know that any such inquiry would be mis- 
leading and delusive. Those who are not Dissenters 
would be, of course, members of the Establishment 
whether they attended Church or not. A very curious 
Census would be one of communicants. In a religious 
sense the only members of the Establishment, con- 
sidered as an ecclesiastical organisation, are those who 
communicate with it. Wesuppose that there are not 
200,000 persons in all England who do this; —a num- 
ber which would be doubled by the communicants 
of the Nonconformist Churches. However, we do 
not care to establish even this fact. The spiritual 
power possessed by the different bodies is all that 
need be cared about, and this can never be measured 
by mere numbers. 


At the same sitting the report on the Universities 

Tests Bill was presented, and, on the motion that it 
be received, a debate, launching out in several direc- 
tions, took place. First, Mr. Bentinck wished to 
restrict the operation of this Bill to institutions that 
had been founded since 1562—a date cleverly picked 
out of the Irish Church Bill of last year. However, 
the House did not even divide on the motion. Mr. 
Newdegate’s support of it, his reference to the 
assumed conneotion of this measure with Rome, and 
his prophecy of what would happen, would have 
been enough to secure the rejection of Mr. Bentinek’s 
proposal, had no other considerations been sufficient. 
Mr. Harcourt’s motion, however, involved a question 
upon which there could be no party feeling. Fol- 
lowing the precedent of the Publio Schools Act, the 
Member for Oxford wished that no charter should in 
future be given to any college until a copy of the 
proposed charter had laid on the tables of Parliament 
for thirty days. Some heat was introduced into the 
discussion of this subject by a reference to supposed 
intentions of the Government with respect to Irish 
Education. Ultimately, the matter was settled by a 
compromise. The jealous suspicion of the Govern- 
ment with respect to Irish education was next more 
plainly shown in a motion made by Sir M. Beach, 
which, had it been carried, would have prevented 
the establishment of any denominational colleges in 
affiliation with any of the Universities. This 
point was settled by the promise of the Government 
to deal with the whole subject in a broad way. Lord 


Fitsmaurice’s motion relating to headships came | B 


next. It was supported by Mr. Gladstone in a v 
frank speech, and passed by 205 to 86—a division 


\ 


ery | throughout so 


which he refers, I err in good company, for I see 


J 
article, who says, If I am wrong on the point to 


that the Editor of the Nonconformist—who ought to 
know—has taken the same view of the return which 
I did. We must once more correct this writer, and 
say we did not take the same view of the return 
which he did. He considered it to be full, accurate, 


conformists had considerably decreased since 1851. 
We showed that, if the return was really a return 
of the places of worship belonging to Nonconformists, 
in existence at the date which it bore, it was utterly 
fallacious, and illustrated our assertion by reference 
to the authoritative statements made by the Primi- 
tive Methodist body. Mr. Shoveller afterwards sup- 
ported this view by showing that the return was 
really a continuation of a previous return, and not 
what the Guardian writer had supposed it to be. 
We could show, however, that it must be compara- 
tively valueless even in this case. For ourselves we 
do not believe that the increase has been to the 
extent indicated by the figures of the return. 


| 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN JAMAICA. 


We learn by a recent mail that an Act to regulate 
the ual disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land has passed the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 
So far as compensation is concerned, it seems to con- 
cede more to the Ohurch of England than did the 
Irish Church Act, and it has been objected to by 
some of the 8 pr thee far too much public 

ro in the s of Episcopalians. 

7 will be seen from the following extract from 
a petition, signed by the Rev. Messrs. Dendy, Thom- 
son, Reid, and Henderson, of the parish of St. 
James :— 

That your petitioners rejoiced in, and felt grateful 
for, the 2 of Her se Government not 

tea 


to renew the Olergy Act” of which expired at 
the close of last but, in its stead, “ to lish re- 
ligious equality” in this * of the British empire. 
That your ioners did not permit themselves to 
doubt that the Government would act, in this all- 
important matter, in strict accordance with their own 
decision. That your petitioners, however, have learned 
with much surpri in a bill now before your 
Honourable Board, entitled, A bill to regulate the 
disendowed Church of England in Jamaica,” &c., it is 

roposed to hand over to trustees for the said Church, | 
Free of rent or other charges, a large amount of valu- 
able publio property. 

That your petitioners respectfully submit to your 
Honourable Board, that the gratuitous and uncondi- 
tional transference by the Government to one sect of reli- 
gionists in the colony of namerous churches, rectories 
glebes, and cemeteries, which were originally provided 
and paid for out of the general taxation, is an unjustifi- 
able tion of public property, makes an invidious 

i and erence which cannot but be offensive 
to other bodies of professing Christians, and is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the principle by which, as it 
was publicly announced, the Government had resolved 
to be guided, of “ not giving exclusive favour to any one 
denomination.” 

your petitioners have learned further, that the 
bill above referred to provides for the payment, in full, 
out of the public 1 of the salaries of the exist- 
ing ministers of the Episcopalian Church, till their 
death or resignation. 3 

That your 74 — in formerly praying for the 
non - rene wal of the Clergy Act, always expressed it as 
their opinion and desire, that, in this event, due re- 
gard could be had to vested interests.” That your 
petitioners are constrained to say, however, that the 
think the proposed arrangement goes far beyond this 
limit; and they object to that arrangement as being, in 
their judgment, equally unfair and unwise. hey 
believe that if persisted in, it will, in the long run, 
operate most injuriously to the Episcopalian Church 
itself, while it must, meanwhile, exert a disadvantageous 
influence on other churches, and tend to repress and 
postpone, in the case of many persons, the exercise of 
the voluntary principle in contributing for the main- 
tenance of religious ordinances.’ 


REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
(From the Times.) 


The Old Testament Company of Revisers havo fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their fellow-workers of the 
New Testament in taking prompt action in the task 
assigned to them. Eleven members of their bod 
met on Thursday morning in Henry VII. Chapel, 
and received the Holy Communion at the hands of 
the Dean of Westminster, those who were present 
e bishops of the Church of England, 
and scholars representing Presbyterian and Noncon- 
formist societies, as well as those of our English Col- 
leges and Universities. A larger meeting was held 
afterwards at the rooms of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Bishop of Llandaff in the 
chair, at which] seventeen members attended. The 
ishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who has taken 
a part in the movement which 


and conclusive, and to establish the fact that Non- | bind 


was present as representing the New Testament 
Company, and reported the progress which they 


had , and the rules which they had adopted in 
Ar the preliminary questions which attach 
to works of this nature. en these were disposed 
of, the company, having appointed two secretaries 
and a financé committee, entered at once on their 
k, i to revise the authorised version 
| y” oontinued their 
the J meet- 

mu con- 

9 


shown b 


on ‘he fir 
ing wan marked by 
fidence and good und 


the company engaged on the New Testament, 

the rate of 1 necessarily somewhat re- 
tarded by special difficulties of that portion of 
Sori gave fair promise that the work would go 
on steadily. who are interested in the under. 
— will be to learn that Canon Payne Smith 
an 


r. Wright, of the British Museum, though 
other from ‘the 


engagements joining 
now hope to do so at no distant date. 
eclines, in order that he may give his 


WHAT THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
COSTS.* 


A Church writer, in the Quarterly Review for 
July, 1867, estimates the total net revenues of the 
Established Church in 1835 at 6,495,2187. His 
authority for this sum is the Report of the Commis- 
sioners — — to inquire into the ecclesiastical 
revenues of England and Wales. It is difficult, from 
the information given in this report, to arrive at any- 
thing like such an estimate. The present annual 
value of Church pore in England and Wales is, 
as nearly as can be calculated, as follows: 

1. Bishoprics.—The incomes of the archbishops 
and bishops, as settled by Act of Parliament, are— 


ENGLISH AND WELSH BISHOPS. 


Bangor in ce a ae . 
Bath and Wells ; “ae . 5,000 
Canterbury (Archbishop) , . 15,000 
Carlisle : ° . 0 0 4,000 
Chester ‘ ° 0 a ‘ 4.500 
Chichester . ° ‘ ° ; „ 4,500 
Durham 0 0 . ° -» 8,000 
Ely . e 0 „ 0 0 8 8 500 
Exeter . a 0 0 ° ‘ 5, 000 
Gloucester and Bristol 0 . „ 5,000 
Hereford , te „ 
Lichfield . ° ° * . . 4, 500 
Linooln ° 0 0 ° ° „ 5,000 
Liandeff . . ° ‘ ° 4.200 
London . 0 ° ° . „10, 000 
Manchester . ‘ 0 0 . 4,000 
Norwich . . . . „ „ 4,500 
Oxford . 0 0 ° ° ° » 5,000 
Peterborou 0 a . 0 0 4,500 
ipon . > * 5 * * 0 4,500 
F 5, 000 
Salisbury . . „„ © „% „ 
Sodor and Man . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,000 
St. Asaph . + + . . „ 4,200 
St. David's. 3 cle 0 4.500 
Winchester ‘ A : ° „10, 800 
Worcester . . ‘ ‘ . » 5,000 
York (Archbishop) . .« .- . 10,000 
£157 ,800 


2. Cathedrals.—The revenues of the cathedrals are 
taken from the report of the Cathedral Commissioners 
of 1852, where they are thus given :— 


Canterbury a ; . £25,211 13 3 
Vork. . 0 ‘ gt 041 7 7 
St. Paul's, London . 13,74 7 2 

Durham ee ‘ . 67,801 18 
Winchester ae ‘ . 23,878 8 4 
Wells 0 + * „ 0 4,717 14 43 
Carlisle . : ; „ 6908 7 5 
Chester . ‘ ° ; „ 5522 8 8 
Chichester - ee „ 5,905 10 5 
Ely . a ‘ ' , - 16,214 2 11 
Kixete * * „ — a. 11, 1 0 0 
Gloucester. . . . . 7,068 10 83 
Bristol ‘ ‘ 9,729 18 0 
Hereford * * * 9 * 6,594 9 1 
Lichfield . . . . 2,941 10 ai 
Lincoln. . ‘ : . 8801 9 8 
Iiandaff . , ‘ ; . 713 14 8 
Manchester : „ a 2 
Norwich ° : 7.484 0 3 
Peterborough . ; . 6,892 14 10 
ipon . . 5,015 12 2 
Rochester . - 10,0838 4 10 
Salisbury 3,589 17 5 
St. Asaph ‘ - 140818 4 
St. David's. „I 8 
Worcester. 10,609 10 74 
Westminster 30,657 1 1 
Windsor 5 „19,972 4 7% 
Total. £313,005 2 0 


The sources of the above revenues are given in 
the same report as follows :— 


| 


has now ad van 


some way to a successful issue, 


Fabric fund , ° „ „ 
Rack rents and building leases. 9,659 7 9 
Rent- charges in hand . 18,893 17 9 
Reserved rents and dividen 59,639 1 10: 
Manors. . 8 3,323 16 14 
Mines, woods, quarries, &0. 35,991 6 2 
Fines on leases . i 6 163,183 10 8 
Other sources 0 15,334 18 3 
Total £313,035 2 0 
Of this amount the deans and canons absorb 
160,713. ; 
The expenditure of the Cathedral bodies will 
2 5 is extracted from one of th jn, 
oa aerate Seals Tie pau See 
Who belong to it; How it is supported, and What it Costa,’ 
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iNlustrate the way in which the ecclesiastical revenues | Church of England schools, this t amounted in | system continues religion is — t into disgrace 
ure administered. The dean and canons of Durham | the year 1868-69 to 307,0791. 25 N. and the progress of — is — ö 
receive 29,5031. per annum; the dean and canons of 


Canterbory, 11,0241. ;‘of Windsor, 10,2351. ; of Ely, 
9,4441.; and so on. Now what is done for this 
money? First may be considered the duties of 


deans. They are obliged to keep residence in the 
cathedral towns for certain specified periods, varying 
from eight months to nothing.“ They preach 

erally two or three times in the course of a year. 

r this duty they receive salaries varying from 
3,0007. per annum, the stipend of the Dean of 
Durham, to 2,000. per annum, the stipends of the 
Deans of St. Paul’s and Westminster, and 
700%. the stipends of deans of cathedrals in 
Wales. The present Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
m the debate in the House of Lords in 1861, that 
he was three years Dean of Carlisle before he could 
ascertain whether he had any duties to perform. 
His stipend, during this period of inquiry, and sub- 
sequent to this time, when he found that he had no 
duties whatever, was 1,000/7. per annum. No wonder 
what Churchmen who are anxious for the safety of 
the Church should have come to the conclusion that 
deans are no longer necessary to an Establishment. 
Hence the Bishop of Manchester advocates the union 
of the offices of bishop and dean. The Bishop of 
Ripon is also of opinion that the union might be 
effected with advantage; while the Bishop of St. 
David's has emphatically said that it will soon be 
difficult to discover any functions proper to a dean 
which might not be as conveniently exercised by a 
bishop. e Office is, in fact, a sinecure, and it re- 
mains a sinecure, notwithstanding the fact that there 
are thousands of hard-working clergymen who have 
scarcely bread to eat or clothes to wear. This is 


one illustration of cathedral wealth and cathedral 


work. 


The canons are in much the same position as the 


deans. Their term of residence, however, in their 
cathedral towns, extends to only three months in the 
year. Their duties are confined to attending the 
daily service at the cathedral during this period, and 
to preaching on a few occasions. For this they 


receive stipends varying from 1,000/7. per annum, in 
the case of the canons of Durham, St. Paul’s, and 
er annum in the case of 
Their office equally 
“Little good,“ says 
the Bishop of Lichfleld, can be done by a canon, 
a residence of three months, 
followed by a non-residence of nine.“ The number 
ging to each cathedral is thus 
So that to 
maintain one canon in constant residence costs 
in Durham, London, and Westminster, 4,000/. per 


Westminster, to 3501. 
canons of Welsh cath 
with the deans’ is a sinecure. 
as such, during 
of canons belon 
virtually reduced from four to one. 


annum! 


Of the deans and canons as a body, the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells say, The duties have fallen for 


the most INTO DEsuETUDE.” The Dean and 
Chapter of Ely say that they have “few onerous or 
responsible duties. The residence required is ex- 


tremely short; they have no duties which connect 
diocese, with public education, or 


them with the 
with the administration of the offices of the Church, 
the cathedral city is not generally their home, and 
when their residence is concluded they have little 
further concern with it.” Yet the deans and canons 
absorb between them 160,000/. of public money. 


3. Parochial Benefices—No authentic return of 


the value of the 82 benefices has been pre- 
sented since 1835, when they were reckoned at 
3,251,1597. The number of benefices has increased 
1 four —5 — the period of ~ — 

ut their aggregate value, as given in the 9 
List, is less than three million : 
returns in the Clergy List, when, in individual in- 
stances, they can be compared with the authentic 


returns of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, are 
found to be greatly defective; no alterations having 
been made in the values of most of the benefices for 
many years. The most moderate estimate of the 
ial benefices would 


present revenues of the 
place them at about 4,000,000/. sterling. 


4. Parliamentary and other Grants.—The amount 


of the Parliamentary and other grants to mili 
shown, is 100,0001. 


5. Universities.—The revenues of the universities 
and colleges attached to them is reckoned to be 


250,000/. per annum. 


6. The Ecclesiastical Commission stands next in 
order, but it is difficult to distinguish, in the volumi- 
nous and intricate accounts of that body, the charges 
which are included in bishopric, cathedral, and similar 
accounts, from the surplus which is left for other pur- 

es. The “Common Fund” incomealoneof this body 
8 1,400,869/., which it disburses in the Augmentation 


of Benefices and Archd 


land, in drainage, and similar objects. 


ecclesiastical revenues. 


of stock sold for ecclesiastical purposes, 
of mortgages, &c., appears to be about 117,144. 


Education Grant.—For the ordinary support of 


ns and a half. The 


naval, and parochial chaplains, as has been ak 


eaconries, in repairs of various 
kinds (43,9007. was set part in 1869 for the repairs 
of the four cathedrals of Chester, Norwich, Ripon, 
and Westminster), in purchase of buildings and 
It may be 
reckoned as certain that its surplus and unencum- 
bered income each year, including expenses, is not 
less than 600,000/., and that it expends nearly the 
wholé of this sum in the augmentation of the general 


7. Queen Anne’s Bounty.—The last return of 
Queen Anne’s Bonnty gave its total revenue at 
316,304, of which the ordinary revenue, exclusive 
and of returns 


ee The Dean and 


this chapter ae P + 269, 


ter of Llandaff say in their evidence, 
given before the Oathedral Commission of 1852 :—‘‘ No 
residence is now, nor has any been, kept by the members of 


than one half of the 
Episcopalian denomination in England derives from 
its connection with the State. There has to be 
added to it the annual value of the deaneries, 
bishops’ palaces, the cathedrals, the Church edifices 
and the 
university and other buildings. 
arrive at a reasonable estimate of these items. 


Summed up, these are the sources of actual 


revenues enjoyed the Establishment 


Archbishops and Bishops £155,000 
Cathedrals me ink iy 313.000 
Parochial Benefices «„ % 4,000,000 
Parliamentary and other Grants 100. 000 
Universities cm * 1 000 
Ecclesiastical Commission „ 600,000 
oe Anne’s Bounty „ 117,514 
ducation Grant ‘a 307,079 
Total 25,842,593 


This may de taken to be a moderate estimate of 


the amount which the Established Church ann 
draws from th 
amount stated 
as can be ascertained by the most rigid tion, 
it is acourate. The sum-total represents an income 
4 — more than five millions and three-quarters 
sterling. 


ublic revenues. It is leas than the 
y the Quarterly Review, but, as far 


This sum, however, does not represent much more 
uniary benefit which the 


parsonages—ex¢éluding the value of the 
- It is possible to 


1. Bishops’ Palaces.—There are twenty-nine Epis- 


copal residences, some of them, such as Canterbury, 
London, Durham, Rochester, and Lincoln, of the 
highest palatial character. On an 1 are 
worth at least 2501. per annum each. 

worth much more, but others are worth far less. 

2. Deaneries.— These are comparatively humble | ? 


residences, and may be assessed at the aggregate 
rental of about 2, 000l. 


me are 


3. It is difficult, and, in a certain sense, impos- 


sible, to attach a money value to the cathedral edi- 
fices. They are priceless national monuments and 
memorials. 


At the same time, the Established 
Church is in the exclusive enjoyment cf their use. 
It would be but little to reckon their value at 
200, 000“. each, which would amount to a total snm 
of 5,800,0002, 

4. Church Ediſices.— There are, as has been 
shown, about 16,000 Church edifices in England and 
Wales. In the census of religion Mr. Horace Mann 
reckoned the average value of each edifice at 6, 000“. 
The estimate was moderate, but it can be accepted. 
It would give an aggregate value of 96,000,000/., 
—_ is probably below any professional assess- 
ment. 

5. Pursonages.— There are about 12,000 parson- 


age-houses in England and Wales; the average 
annual value of each of which is about 40/., or, on 
the whole, 480, 000l. per annum. 


Of these five classes of national and parochial 


edifices the Established Church and its clergy have 
the sole uso. Their annual values may bo assessed 


as follows: 


Episcopal Palaces. . «. + £7,250 
Deaneries . P 0 ° ° 2,000 
/ ͤ 232,000 
Church Edifices . . . . 98,840,0000 
c i 
Total „ * 5 * 24, 561,50 
The following is the sum total :— 
Ordinary revenues „45, 842,593 
Use of buildingge 44.561, 250 
Total . . 10,403,848 


That is to say, the Established Church is in the 
enjoynient, in one manner or another, of national 


8 to the extent of nearly ten millions and a 
sterling. 4 


te 1 
In the discussions upon, as well as in the settle. 
ment of, the Trish Church Bill, the revenues of that 


Church were capitalised ; the — which it had 
used being left out of consideration. we capitalise 


91, 225, 000]. 
The net result would be :— 


Capital value of livings, &c.. . £81,796,302 
9 9 premises ° ° 91,225,000 


Total . 4173,021, 302 


is not less than than two hundred millions. 


kingdom there are illustrations of great 
work, and great work with little pay. 


There can 


of the Church from 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


The Daily Nets is of opinion that if the measure 
which assumed its shape in the House of 
Commons on Monday night is not everything that 
Liberal principles require, it is at any rate a great 
and effective measure of university r . The ac- 
ceptance of Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice’s amendment 
including in the bill the lay headships of col 
a concession by the Government to their oWa 
the House which does much to complete the meadiire. 
Probably the shape in which it will go up 
to the Lords will induce the hereditary House to 
treat it with more respect than it showed to the mea- 


| sure last year, It rejected a smaller bill then; it 


has only to reject thia bill now in order to have a 
measure even 


ut the t 
bill, if passed at once, will probably satisfy university 
reformers for the present generation. 


of the system of tests is removed by the throwing open 
of the headships of houses, and expresses u 
sympathy for the feelings o d Conservatives 
when it imagines a Vice- cellor inviting his 
«Sree apt deci Rae Os 
a or dium at the door 
of St. Mary's to march off to a or a 
Roman Catholic church. Our contemporary thinks it 
rp improbable that there will spring up side by 
side with the existing endowments any foundations 
devoted to special denominations enough to 
roduce a sensible effect on the spirit of the universi- 
ties. There is, in fact, a very 1 reason why such 
a result should not follow. an ous bod 
had the necessary funds at its it coul 
hardly spend them worse than in foun a college 
and endeavouring to secure it by tests for its own 
— Experience shows us too clearly what would 
appen. It is highly probable that in a generation 
or two the college might become a focus of the ve 
opposite school of ideas from those in whose interest it 
was founded. There is no real guarantee that Koble 
College may notina few = be anest of Evangelicals 


y started 
denomination, the 
pa rey of the dem Parliaments of the future 

ht possibly confiscate it in a few years, tho 
the fear of some such result is probably present 
the minds of those who are now . 
the supposed spoliation of the Ohurch. e Pall 
Mall hopes that the Peers will be reasonable, and 
have the courage to make the plunge once for all. 
They may remember that there is a deal more 
behind, and that the 4 5 erto — an 
extraordinary oa r gro proportion as 
it is opposed, the question w the Peers have 
really to settle is not whether the universities shall 
be unreservedly thrown open, but whether or not the 
labour of this year shall be wasted, and the discussion 
for next year turn upon the abolition of clerical 
fellowships and the sale of the college livings. 


THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS. 


(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
Surely strangest of all « nooks and corners 
of “ Haunted London is the little chapel in Good- 
man’s-fields, where I have been 


the revenues of the Established Church in England | not without some difficulty that 
we shall find that, at fourteen years’ purchase, the 
ordinary revenues would amount to the sum of | desert of East London. 
81,796, 3021. Oapitalising the buildings at twenty- | Mill-yard, Hooper-square; Hooper-square turns out 
five years purchase, we should get the sum of | of Leman-street, at 


afternoon with the N. 


» thie oasis in the t 
he chapel I found to be in 


o. 89; and Leman-street runs 
at right angles to High-street, Whitechapel. At 
Hooper-square acco ly I presented myself, but 
it was still with the greatest difficulty that I learned 
— * of 1 3 its nearest neigh - 
urs. It was an unlikely-looking, unsavoury place 

1 1 had learned, was the 


These figures, however, are based upon the most | address of the minister, W. H. Black, described as 
moderate estimates, and tho probability is that the antiquary and record agent.” tes 
capital value of the property and revenues of the] with a wicket lay between Nos. 14 and 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in England and Wales 16. I opened, and straightway found myself at 


the door of the mi 's house; a green 


Two hundred millions sterling are thus devoted to | churchyard was in front of me studded with grave- 
teaching various, and sometimes contradictory, doc- | stones, and filled with most unexpected trees, 
trines, to less than one-fifth of the population of this | bounded on one side by the quaintest of old school- 
kingdom. If this sum were well administered, it | houses, on another by antique cottages, and on a 
would be objectionable, but it is notorious that it is | third, as an anti-climax, by 
as badly administered as it can be. The abuses of | nineteenth century visible—the arches of the Black- 
Church revenues are such as would not bo allowed ; 
in any other than the ecclesiasticul department of | behind and pass into tho region of dreamland, as tho 
the State. Nepotism abounds; and all through the | wicket closed. It remind re 

y with no | Dickens's Old Curiosity Shop.” Nor was the 
he adminis- | effect removed when the minister presented himself 
tration of the ecclesiastical revenues is shameful to at my summons. A venerable scho 
the last degree. Ought these things to continue? | arraye? in clerical black, and with a long white 

— no thorough reform without disestab- | beard, received me most courteously, and me 
ment. As the Dean of Canterbury has said, “the | to wait in the v 
reformation of the Church by the State is a mere engaged in conv 
chimera,” and the only alternative is the “severance | only place of worship for the 
e State.“ The sooner that | London; there 
take place the better ; for every year that the present | England. On the wall was a tablet referring to a 


o only symptom of tho 
wall Railway. I seemed to leave the waking world 


me forcibly of scenes in 
scholar-like old man, 


until service time. Here we 
n, and I found that this is the 


being, in fact, only one other in 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that the last vestige 


* 
— — — a 


22 e N 1 ee “pram 2 — 
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fire which bad ooourred here in 1690, when the 
meeting-house was rebuilt. In this fire, the minister 
told me, a large and valuable collection of MSS. of 
the Sacred Text had been lost—a loss he was doing 
his best to retrieve by making another collection. 
Mr. Black aleo informed me that the body of 
Seventh-day Baptiste, though so small in point of 
numbers in Engines, is largely represented in 
America, where the University of Alfred belongs to 
them, and two colleges. * meg sented to 
bath-day Recorder; a copy of w 
e. While in conversation of this kind, 
e hour for service drew on. I noticed that Mr. 
Black bore with him, for use in the pulpit, a Greek 
harmony of the Gospels with a Latin running com- 
mentary. I certainly had not been prepared for 
this. I expected to find some illiterate minister with 
a hobby ridden to death, when, lo! I found myself 
in presence of a profound scholar and most courteous 
otleman, who informed me that he thought in 
tin, said his prayers in Hebrew, and read his New 
Testament lessons from the original Greek! I then 
went into the chapel, which was small and in poor 
repair. The congr n only numbered fourteen 
persons besides myself, the minister, and clerk, to 
wit, six men, five women, and three children. 
shall give the particulars of the service in detail, for 
they were very curious. 


Proceedings commenced with a short yg 

rayer and hymn, after which a portion of the 119th 
Poalm was read. I was informed that every service 
comprised one of the divisions of this Psalm, a por- 


tion of the Law, of the Prophets, and of the Book Patn 


of the Revelation. The portion of the Psalm was 
given out under its Hebrew letter-title, “ letter Vau,“ 
and the authorship of the Psalm was attributed to 
Daniel. I could not help noticing, throughout the 
whole service, the boldness and freedom of Mr. 
Black’s criticisms. The portion of the law read was 
the faithfulness of Phinehas; and the effect of the 
Hebrew pronunciation of the proper name was 
curious in the extreme. Long quotations were also 
given in the sacred language, and quite a lengthy dis- 
cussion was introduced on the subject of the “ dimi- 
diated Vau!“ It seemed incredible that the congre- 
gation could follow this. They did not look learned; 
ut their attention did not flag—aa yet. The por- 
tion of the Prophets was selected from the Judges, 
which Mr. Black includes among the prophetical 
writings. Then was read Psalm 91 in free trans- 
lation. It was treated as a prayer of Moses at 
the ordination of Joshua, though it is one of the 
Psalms bearing no title. A second version of the 
same Psalm in blank verse was also read by Mr. 
Black, with considerable elocutionary power. A 
metrical version of Pealm 19, by Watts, 
was then sung, without accompaniment, very 
fairly, co g the smallness of the con- 
tion. this followed a long ex- 
on of Mark xii,, which was firat read in Arch- 
— Newoome’s translation. Here Mr. Black 
brought his classical learning to bear, as he had u 
to this time his Rabbinical. 2 he argu 
that the Herodians, r regarded as a poli- 
tical faction, were simply the soldiers and attendants 
ef Herod who had panied him to the Passover, 
and were called Heriodiani, just as Pompey’s men 
were 2 10 psy al Here, again, the use of 
classical terma an gu pronunciation was very 
remarkable; as, for instance, Render to Kaisar the 
things that are Kaisar’s,” Fetch me a denarius. It 


was shown that it was a denarius and not the shekel |. 
that the moral of this conversation; as the 


shekel would not have had an “ image upon it, such 
being contrary to the law. Mr. Black evidently 
thought strongly on this point. ‘‘ Never would Jews 


or Mahometans put — of man on their coins,” he 
said; “it is only Christians who dare do this.“ 
Passing on to the ucee's question about the Resur- 


rection, he treated the answer of Jesus, based on the 
. from “ The Bush,“ as “ altogether unsatis- 

actory.” It was an argumentum ad hominem, however 
—a fighting the enemy with his own 


Bo, 
too, in the summary of duty given to the Soribes, 


the two great commandments were not desi to 
supersede others, but were extensive ples 
underlying all law.” In verse 36, n, 
where Jesus applied to Himself the quotation from 
the Psalms, “The Lord said unto my Lord,” &o., 
Mr. Black's criticism would have made an orthodox 
divine shiver in his shoes. In the first he 
said, the Psalm was not David's, but attributed to 
David, and probably was written by Nathan. M 
Lord,“ in fact, was David. Secondly, it had no 
more reference to Jesus of Nazareth “than to you 
or me.” It referred to the expected Messiah. It 
was, again, an instance of Jesus's arguing on ad- 
mitted principles. The exposition conclu with 
Rabbinical and classical prongs illustrating the 
episode of the Widow's Mite. He concluded by a 
very telling comparison —“ It is just as though some 
one should come and drop into the box, one by — 
ostentatiously, a string of Chinese coins. All woul 
amount to little, though they made a great noise and 
display. And then some one came and dropped in 
quietly a dollar, worth more than all, though given 
so modestly. So was this widow's mite.“ 

Upon this followed a reading of the ‘‘ 50th section 
of the Apocalypse.“ It commenced at the 10th verse 
of our twenty-first chapter, and embraced the de- 
scription of the Now Jerusalem. Mr. Black treats 
the accepted date of the Book of Revelation as erro- 
neous, and places it in the reign of Nero. This 
particular prophecy he regards as the complement 
of the end of el. The tone of this of the 
„ me 8 Swedenbo Then 

ollo a long and eloquent extempore prayer. 
There were, in fact, some notable pa here, 
yuite free from all sectarian bias, an jing the 


of the Pope. 


widest charity. He prayed for blessing “on 
. aincere persons of whatever nation or 
profession ; for Jews and Mahometans and Chris- 
tians; for the raising up of reformers; and that all 
may be fitted for a nobler and purer state of society, 
— have their share in the first Resurrection.“ 
It was now 4 30 p.m., theservice having commenced 
at three, and I really fancied that all was over; when, 


to my ise, here followed the sermon.” ‘The 
text (Matthew xxv. 28, and two following verses) 
was first in free translation, and then in the 
ancient k, with modern or Romaic pronuacia- 


tion. This, it should be mentioned, was part of a 
course on the Harmony of the Gospels, commenced 
eight years since. A former course, on a like sub- 
ject, occupied the same geo fifteen years! A 
course on Systematic Theology, commenced two 

ears and-a-half ago, and, according to the pub- 
lished programme, apie pe seven lectures, has 
not yet advanced to the end of No. 1. They do not 
do things in a hurry at Mill-yard. Tho sermon, 
which 1 must analyse very briefly, though it 
occupied nearly an hour, commenced by an explana- 
tion of the expression, the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
That kingdom is present. It is the fifth great 


I | monarchy spoken of by Daniel.” Every human bei 


is responsible to the Ruler of the Universe for 
“talents.” That expression has into com- 
mon language from this parable. When we die 
punishment immediately ensues upon misuse, There 
is no interval. The next moment of consciousness 
is resurrection. The wicked die again, and die in 
There nominal religion is no good. To tell 
people it is so, is like the story of the French King, 
who was calmed by the — — God wee not 
possibly turn out from Heaven so perfect a gentleman 
as His Ma esty! [At this period of the discourse, I 
am sorry to say, most of the female portion of tho 
small — were asleep, and the children 
were undisguisedly having a game among the has- 
socks.] The preacher then passed on to mention 
certain local particulars relating to some malversa- 
tion of the fands of the chapel, and his remarks were 
exceedingly severe. In fact, his earnestness elevated 
his style into something of the dignity of an old 
Scotch OCovenanter. Note what has been the case 
with our persecutors for the last two hundred years,” 
he aid. Our prayers are heard, and down they go. 
May it be so now! It will be as long as we are 
faithful.“ But little allusion was made to the 
Seventh-day Sabbath. England was least observant 
of this. There was one place where no church was 
open on the first day, and that was Bath, though it 
had an abbey. ‘Abroad I find churches always 
open, and I go into monasteries and Catholic shrines, 
and say my prayers in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin.’ 
‘Saturday is still the Sabbath in common law. If 
Parliament sat on Saturday its proceedings would be 
noted ‘Sabbati.’ It is only in statute law that Sun- 
day is made the Sabbath.” The Reformation is 
but a thing of yesterday. We go back to British— 
nay, to Roman times!” 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 


St. Peter's Day was celebrated with much mag- 
nificence in Rome, but no proclamation was made of 
the dogma of infallibility. 600 bishops were present. 
In the evening there were illuminations and fire- 
works, N 

On Friday the Council reassembled and approved 

e preamble and the first two chapters of the 

hema relating to the primacy and the infallibilit 
e discussion on the third chapter 
continues, The Ultramontane party continues to 
reject any compromise, and has signed a request that 
the close of the discussion may be pro Never- 
theless, the Fathers of the Council thus prevented 
from speaking may send their written speeches to 
the Congregation de Fide. If the request of the 
Ultramontanes be rejected, the discussion will pro- 
bably last another month. 

According to a further telegram from Rome the 
discussion of the fourth chapter of the Infallibility 
Scheme closed on the 4th; the remaining Fathers 
who had inscribed their names bering renounced 
their right to address the Council. It is believed 
ae the next public sitting will be held on the 17th 

netant. 

Advices from Rome in the Florence papers state 
that in consequence of the excessive heat the number 
of Bishops who are ill is continually increasing, and 


JI the feeling in favour of a sus ion of the sitting of 
It is pr 


the Council incroasing. roposed that du — 
the adjournment commissions should be appoin 
to examine and prepare somo of the most difficult 
questions for discussion, and that the Council should 
not meet again until October. 

Writing on the 27th Juno, the correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette gays: — On the 24th the Holy 
Father went in State to the church of St. John 
Lateran, attracting to the streets a dense crowd, 
which, under Jesuit direction, received him with the 
usual clamour for infallibility. The Pope looked 
very ill and dejected. For some days past he has 
complained of pain, and the powerful medicines 
administered have shaken both his frame and spirits. 
The other day a French lady, who is very devout, 
and for whom he entertains a great friendship, was 
on the point of leaving Rome, when His Holiness 
sent to request she would remain to attend his funeral. 
Nevertheless, he continues to take the keenest interest 
in the debate in the Council on the dogma of infal- 
libility, and thus he is almost daily exposed to shocks 
which his feeble health can very ill sustain. The 


day before yesterday he was much excited by the | fear 


delivered to the Fathers by Monsignor Ket- 
teler, Bishop of Mayence, and he is still more annoyed 
‘by the defection of Cardinal Pancbianco, who is 


Y | upon or 


Jorr 6, 1870. 


known to have prepared a discourse on the dogma as 
hostile as = of —1 * 1 
suggested the movement just got up among the 
majority to sign all round a postulatum to the Holy 
Father praying him toclose the debate. It is rather 
significant that Cardinal Antonelli remarked yester- 
day that the debate would be over in a fortnight. 
How this can be, except by the Pope's intervention, 
nobody can comprehend, as during the last three 
days a number of fresh names have been inscribed 
for the tribune. The list includes such orators as 
Cardinals Panebianco, Rauscher, and Schwarzenberg 
and Monsignors Strossmayer, Dupanloup, Vérot, and 
Maret, whose mouths it will be difficult to stop.” 

The Berlin Post, in an article on the present 
position of the Gicumenical Council, observes that 
with * to the prelates who openly oppose the 
dogma itself, it is possible that many of t may 
be appeased by a few verbal alterations in the form 
of the definition, while the essence of the doctrine 
remains untouched; and in the decisive moment the 
conscientious scruples of not a few will be overcome 
by the fear of provoking a rupture with Rome. The 
article goes on to show that even the bishops who 
vote non placet will avoid, as long as they can, an 
open breach with the Holy Chair, and the course 
they will take must very much depend, partly on 
the attitude which the Curia may assume towards 
them, partly on the support * 1 find among the 
diocesan clergy and laity ; and , toa consider- 
able extent, on the demeanour of the Governments, 
more particularly those of France and Austria. 
„That the parish ol will take the side of their. 
bishops against the Curia,“ resumes the writes, is 
more than doubtful. In Bavaria and France they 
are ultramontane ; and in Belgium the bishops and 
the inferior clergy are equally under the control of 
the Jesuits. In Austria, if we except Bohemia and 
Hungary, an Opposition bishop can hardly reckon 
on concurrence of the clergy in his diocese. 
Among the éducated laity the definition cannot fail 
to excite much dissatisfaction ; but will many of the 
bishops be inclined to put themselves at the head of 
an anti-Roman movement? or will the idea of a 
national independent Church be acceptable to the 
7. P Is it not likely that the irritation provoked 

y Rome will never extend to the maases, and that 
among the educated it may ees into religious 
indifference? These are questions more easily asked 
than answered. The conviction that the declaration 
of Papal infallibility is to be the precursor of a great 
crisis in the Church awakens, throughout the 
Catholic world, both hopes and fears. 

The Augsburg Gazette publishes the full text of the 
note on the (icumenical Council, addressed by M. 
Ollivier, during his temporary occupation of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to the French Ambas- 
sador in Rome. This document is dated May 12. M. 
Ollivier says that the Emperor’s Government did 
not send a representative to the Council, though it 
had a right to do so; it trusted to the wisdom of the 
bishops and the prudence of the Holy Father to 
— excessive opinions from becoming dogmas. 

arned by European rumour of the dangers the 
Church would incur from certain imprudent proposi- 
tions, and not being desirous of rg Fry aggressive 
forces o ised ‘against religious belief increaso, it 
momentarily cast aside its reserve in order to give 
advice and offer observations. The Sov 
Pontiff,” adds M. Ollivier, “did not think fit to 
listen to our advice or to hear our observations. We 
do not insist, and we resume our attitude of absten- 
tion and expectancy. Henceforth you will not enter 

accept any conversation either with the Pop 
or Cardinal Antonelli upon the affairs of the Council.” 
M. Ollivier concludes by telling the Ambassador 
that in future he is merely to keep himself ac- 
quainted with what is going on, and that he is to 
tell the French Bishops that the abstention of the 
French Government does not proceed from indif- 
ference, but from respect for their position. 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Derry, the Roman 
Oatholie Bishop of Clonfert, is announced. 

The Rock hears that the Bishop of London is about 
to the monitions drawn up against certain 
Ritualists in his diocese, and that they will be issued 
forthwith. 

Dean Stanley's volume of “ Essays on Questions of 
Church and State from 1850 to 1870” will be pub- 
lished this week, and though much that it contains 
is already familiar to the public, it is not unlikely to 
beget some 48 

ARcHDEACON Denison is reported to be slightly 
better, but he is still in a very precarious condition. 

Tux Rrrvay Commissioners settled their final ro- 
port at the meeting on the 28th ult., but as the 
schedule is ordered to be collated with the MS. 
Prayer-book in the House of Lords Library, the re- 
port cannot yet be presented. The minutes of pro- 
ceedings are also to be printed in full from the 
commencement, 

Proresson Jowztr.—It is confidently stated that 
in the course of u few days Professor Jowett, of 
“ K and Reviews,“ will be elected Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, in the place of the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, who has been appointed Dean of Rochester. 
In the event of his election two of the writers in 
„Essays and Reviews will be heads of houses at 
Oxford, the Rev. Mark Patteeon being Rector of 
Lincoln College. 

Tun Bisnor or MAancuesteR, in a speech which 
he made on Monday, after consecrating a cemetery 
at Bacup, observed that the only thing which had 
troubled him since he had been a p was the 
that his determination not to be a partisan 
should lead people to think and as 


of a 
Laodicean. Now, he believed he cared ad 
earnestly as any one could care about the vital prin 


ad 
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ciples concerning either religious or national pros- 
perity; but as for miserable, petty, personal ques- 
tions, he most honestly said that upon these 
he reserved his liberty to retire into the back- 
ground. 

Tun Rervsat To Coxsnonarxn a Cuurca.— We 
ety Mercury) understand that the promoters of 

e new Church of St. John the Baptist, at Tuebrook, 
have consented to remove the decorations which the 
Bishop of Chester objected to. What these orna- 
ments were was only made known by his lordship to 
those persons having official connection with the 
church. The consecration will be ed with as 
soon as his lordship’s duties elsewhere will allow him 
to perform the ceremony. 

1 Buronrox Rrrvatsat Oase.—The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Qouncil have now under 
consideration whether, in the case, El ne v. 
the Rev. John P the name of Mr. Hebbert, 


formerly one of the Judges of the High Court of 
for that 


Judicature, Bombay, should be su 
of Colonel 


Elphinstone, the promoter of the suit, who 
is dead. Mr. Hebbert now resides at Brighton, and, 
according to his counsel, is well acquainted with the 
nature and history of the proceedings. On behalf 


of Mr. Purchas, it was contended on Monday that | i 


by the death of Colonel Elphinstone the suit was at 
an end, and that another promoter could not be ap- 
pointed. The Court reserved judgment. 

Onurcnh Conrerence AT Bremincuam.—The 
annual conference of the Church of England Clerical 
and Lay Association was opened at Birmingham on 
Tuesday. About 400 clerical and lay delegates 
assembled, The reading of a paper by the Dean of 
Lichfield on Heresies in the Church,” led to some 
remarks — the reception given to Baboo Keshub 
Chunder by some of the leading men among the 
evangelical Nonconformists. His warm reception 
was severely criticised, and some of the doctrines 
propounded by the Hindoo reformer were denounced 
as parts of a system “ which takes away entirely the 
glory from the Gospel.” The proposed revision of 
the Bible was defended in a paper read by the Rev. 
F. W. Wilkinson, and op by the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle because it was not asked for by the public, and 
because he feared it would “ upset the belief and 
trouble the minds of many millions of Christians. 
The fact that the movement had the support of the 
Bishop of Winchester caused Mr. Ryle to regard it 
with suspicion; he considers it, in fact, “a red 
herring intended to take away publio attention from 
the development of ritualism.” He ued that if 
anything wanted revision it was the Prayer-book. 
The discussion upon this question became so warm 
that it was suggested that prayer should be offered 
for the purpose of restoring peace and harmony. 


Religions and Denominational Hers. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BRIXTON-ROAD, 


This church, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid in June last year, was on Wednesday opened 
for Divine worship, Our readers are aware that this 
Work has been undertaken 1 oon tion of 
Claylands Ohapel, of which the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown has been the esteemed minister for twenty- 
four * for the purpose of g a more 
suitable and commodious edifice as a centre of Oon- 
gregationalism in that neighbourhood. With dis- 
interestedness which is honourable to them, 
n 
would approxim not e 13, 0001., 
would not diminish that burden by the sale of the 
old chapel at Claylands, but that it should still re- 
— as 7 = 3 . P Gospel influa the 

ngregation ; use uences 
among the masses in that district. 

At the opening services on Wednesday morning 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown read a from the 


passage 
Psalms, tho Rev. John Stallybrass gave out the | d 


hymns, the Rev. J. G. Rogers read the lessons, the 
Rev. T. Binney offered prayer, and the Rev. B. 


Martin 1. — was suffering from recent indisposition) 
preached the sermon. ere was a very numerous 
attendance. 


The church is built of red brick, with black brick 


in horizontal bands, and in the arches of windows | Pr 


and doors, stone being only employed in copings and 
window sills. The principal feature in the exterior 
of the building is the tower at the angle of the 
church in Knowle-road, which is lofty and massive. 
The line of yg of amperes properties having to 
be kept, it was impossible to have anything more 
than a turret, if the square plan must be ed. 
The architect, therefore, determined to adapt his 
14 oe has given breadth to 
e front elevation of the tower. 6 roof of this 
tower is of brick, terminating in a moulded stone 
ridge with iron cresting and three iron crosses. The 
plan of the church comprises nave and aisles, tran- 
ae apse, and tower with porch. At the other side 
of the building are lecture-room and vestries, Gal- 
leries occupy the sides and end of the church, ac- 
cessible by stairs distinct from the ground floor en- 
trances. e pulpit end of the church terminates 
in an apse of seven sides, five of which contain a 
lancet window filled with stained glass, each subject 
illustrating an event in the incarnation of our Lord. 
These windows are memorials, and, with the marble 
shafts in the angles of the apse, are the 
o of individuals, A very good organ by 
illis, with diapered pipes, occupies the lewer 
portion of the apse, in front of which stands a hand- 
some pulpit of Bath stone, the gift of the architect. A 
— raised two steps above the church floor, and 
urrounded by a railing of oak, with iron standards, 


forms the enclosure for the communion-table. The the removal ofthe Rev. 


ing twenty inches to each 
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we are roomy and comfortable, and the passages | 
vide. are provided for 1,120 persons, allow- | 
person. The woodwork of | first 
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MAN, in pro 

ing Gosrzrt Hatt, D 

guished for their loyalty during connection with the 

when it was very difficult to be Derby, have just 

little merit in being loyal under ‘ was once the old Theatre Royal, but was pa 

as Her wy po Mey now coming forth from her „ It is well situated in the centre of the town, 

retirement it became them publicly to recognise their | and jg now, instead of a 3 comnfortlees 

sense of the constraint which she put upon her own |}, a most admirable , very neatly fitted 

— feelings to meet the wishes of her su up, w , hted, and capable of seating 750 persons. 
nr we the Prince Consort was also The ground foot will be — Ay = J 

in solemn silence. „ The purchase and alterations have ¢ 
2 2 — 8 . the * a 2.2000. We 8 * — Foy been 8 

preachers @ day v. S. Martin „AH. 9001. 0 are Ar. 

Allon), coupled with that of the Rev. T. Binney, who Racing 4 defoiency 0 Ootonel 


led the devotions, expressed his deep sense of obliga- 
tion to them for the efforts which they had made to 
be present. Mr. Martin’s state of health, he re- 
gretted to say, did not permit of his being present at 
this assembly. 

The Rev. T. Burney, in returning thanks, said 
that while in some denominations there was a ten- 
dency to depreciate preaching, attention solely 


Lo my 11 E for 
Olden . us ba 
kins, The last-named has been the principal mover 
and acts as hon. secretary. The hearts of the 
workers have been cheered by the conversion of not 
less than 100 souls d the five years of the ex- 
istence of the mission. Among those who — — 
the reopening sermons were the Rev. J. H. Jenkins, 
incumbent of Hazlewood; Mr. J. W. Kirton, of Bir- 


directed to the prayers, the tendency among Congre- é W. tevenson, Dr. Po of 
gationaliste at one time had been rather in the oppo- 1 enn M of Heage; Mr. G. 
site direction; but he was happy to know that due Kir of London; Rev. H. of Leeds; 
attention was now — F. among them to that and the Revs. W. Crosbie, W. Unsworth, T. Goadby, 
Nr oh God's people wore thas, and J. Wileman, of Derby. poli 
ng as ＋ vers an 5 ednesday, the 
— ge — a Achip which be . NEWT0W™, Mont.—On ay, , 
had t for Mr. Brown—a friendship rising to 
affection. (Oheers. 3 

The Rev. H. Atton, in said Mr. 
Brown was the possessor not of the Brixton- 
road ion, but had become a and 


congregati parcel 
of their denominational life as a of thought 
~ ao ee ee 
Kur ., congratulated the frien 
on the complation of the work of which a twelve- 1 
month since he laid the foundation-stone, and pro- brynmalr 
— “ Health and Prosperity to the Church and 
ngregation.”’ * 


Har RIcHARD, Leg., M. P., briefly acknow- 
ledged the toast. Oarlyle had said, It cannot be a | only the 
cheerful thing for any human being to sit and be in- 
cessantly —— into, and so much had he realised 
this for the past few months in the House of Oom- 
— — — re at ry in hig 3 inflict a 

u em. He expressed a- 
tlon of minister to whose discourses — 
2 Sunday with so much interest. 

„ Bartrum read the financial statement, b 
which it that 6464/, had been already 
and about J. still remained due, The receipts 
mises amounted to 66241. 
CuarnmMan read an additional list of W 7 
tions entrusted to him, amounting to 360“. In 
course of the afternoon the su entary list of 
subscriptions was to an amount exceeding 
10007. The chairman said he liked the plan in its 
first inception ; he liked it better as he watched the 
of the building step by step, and at its com- 
pletion his heart’s desire was satisfied in reference 
to the structure. 

The Rev. J. O. Hanngison, in appreciative terms, 
pro the health of the chairman. Mr. Sarton 


delivered by Reve. 
; O. Evans, Lian 
, Bwlohyffrid 


D 
. have 
cba ve 
day; last week, the 
a 


8 of Mr. Brown as one of the noblest teachers of of 
thi age; and — 4A * Sor Lr 1 — 2 good Iter Brown, in the 1 155 4 Ban a to Sao of 
uence exerted r. Brown on m 0 gaged on the dhe to 

working classes. The healths of the treasurer, secre- Commons. The total cost e chapel 


tary, chairman of the committee, the architect, the | 
clerk of the works, and the workmen engaged in the 
building, were duly honoured. At the on sor- 
vice the sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry 
Allon, to a large congregation. 


a 

the stone was 133“. 14s. 3d. 
lained that the Baptist church — f 

Kingsland Tabernacle became too 


Mr. S. B. Stribling, of Cheshunt College, has ac- 
cepted a very cordial and unanimous invitation to the 
13 of Kingsfield Congregational Church, 

thampton. 

The Rev. T. A. Wheeler, who removed some time 
since to Bristol, has, at the earnest request of his old 
friends, returned to his former pastorate at St. Cle- 
ment’s Chapel, Norwich. 

Suruiron.—The Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., last 
night announced to the Congregational Church 
at Surbiton that he had received and a 
unanimous invitation to become the minister of the 


held in the 

au a 

pastor, and, under those circumstances 3 

made to the Rev. O. H. Spurgeon to a student. 

Since he had been amongst them the 

had improved, renderin 

chapel ; tenders had 

tel endet 45001. Fier bad now 

A ey 

— ne — At ete 4 La a loan ; 
they were in hopes 

year, and he trusted that friends would do 


Gallowtree-gate Congregational Church at Leicester, | 
of which the Rev. Dr. was for many years the | +. 7 
pastor, and the pulpit of has become vacant by | Wigner, 
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ng 

he — how much it had lost by the 
8 forget that 1 fund for th 
n t was a fund for the 

spiritual destitution of the poor of the 
large numbers of whom lived outside the 
and he admitted that the Union of Benefices 
which was designed for the relief of such 
destitution beyond ite walls, had practically proved 
unworkable. Lord Shaftesbury said it was not the 
buildings they wanted, but a new order of men and 
new methods and operations in the service of the 
Church. He wanted the Church to enlist the great 
mass of the loyalty and education of every rank 
and in its service. It must act upon an 
ve „ and take Nn 

e should like to see a Paul's ” erected in 
every one of the poorest districts in the metropolis, 
and #4 a bishop in lawn sleeves preaching in the 
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Missions 1x Mapacascan.—The London Mis- 


as condition of the island, and 
12 About twenty Fy ago 
0 nobility were 
and edu in Christian know- 
were similarly educated by the 
Mauritius. They are now the 
, and the present Christian 
7 
0 


more 
the 


Madagascar 
ught up in the home of one of the 
the London 22 2 By 
© power o 
n burning of 
which has recently taken place 
became possible, in- 
herself subject to the will 
tained the approval of the 
afterwards the personal idols 


Booed 


- | Wednesday, 


is regarded b od 
u 

work in Made 

eo and oe 1 * Mags nap 
are 1 solicit help a 

ety. One strong mission * 

tended to be founded 200 miles north-west of the 


» form of government and institu- 
established nearly akin to our own 
vernment, such as trial by jury. It 
the judges in the courts were corrupt, 
accepted bribes. Some of the nobles who had 
. E Ny the 1 ſor da the fede 
berties o people, su at the judges 
be sent to the an to be baptized, 
they found that baptized men did not take 
bribes or tell lies. But some who wore more intelli- 
said the missionaries were vory particular as to 
whom they baptise, and they wero afraid the judges 
would not be able to their examination. A way 
was got out of the difficulty by dismissing the unjust 
judges.— Leeds Mercury. | 

Tus Conrerence or Cunistians in New York.—- 
The approaching conference will have its preliminary 
session in New York on the evening of Thursday, 
September 22, when there will be a social reunion of 


members and in a public hall, with ad- 
dresses and replies. The following aro the official 
arrangements the “ sessions of conference ’’ :— 


Friday, 20.—1. Inaugural address by an 
— — inister. 2. Organisation of the Con- 
ference, oleotion of 3. Address of wel- 
come by the President ofthe Conference, 4. Reports 


t state of Protestant Christendom, intro- 
by delegates from different countries. Satur- 
day, Sept. 24.—Christian Union.—1l. Vital Union 
by Faith with Christ the Basis of Christian Union. 
2. The Communion of Saints; Modes of its Promo- 
tion and Manifestation; Christian Union consistent 
with Denominational Distinctions. 3. — wd 
Alliance, ite O and Influence in Promoting Chri 
tian Union. 4. tions, Spiritual and Ecclesiastical, 
between the United States of America and the 
British —- 5. Religious Relations between 
America Con 
25. 


tinental 


tion a Modern Oivilisation—Defects of Pro- 
testantism. 3. Present Aspects of Romanism—Ultra- 
montanism—the (Ecumenical Council of 1869— 
Temporal Power of the Papacy—Leseons to be learnt 
from Romanism. 4. The ing required to en- 
able Protestant Ministers effectually to meet the In- 
tellectual and Practical Demands of the Present Age. 
Sept. 28.—Religion and Civil Govern- 
ment.—1. Present state of Religious Liberty in the 
different Nationsof Christendom. 2. Religious 2 
of Po Education in Christian Countries. 3. Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States in its 

accra Sg ge = 
e Suppression of Vice 
7. t. 29.—Christian 
on; its Aids and Hindrances. 
2. Family Religion and the Relation of Children to 
the Christian Ohurch—Sunday Schools. 3. De- 
mands of Christianity upon its Professors in Commer- 
cial and Public Affairs, 4. Revivals of Religion: 
how to make them most Productive of Permanent 
Good. Christianity and the Press. Friday, Sept. 30. 
Foreign and Home Missions.—1. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Missions compared in their Princi- 
ples, Methods, and Results. 2. Protestant Missions 
among the Oriental Churches. 3. Missions among 
Oivilised and Uncivilised Pagans. 4. Missions among 
the Jews. 6. Evangelisation of the Masses in 
nominally Christian Countries—Inner Missions in 
Germany—City Missions in England and the United 
States—Labours among the Freedmen in the United 
States. Saturday, October 1.—Christianity and 
Social Evils.—1. Intemperance and its 9 
2. Pauperism and its Remedy. 3. War and its Pre- 
vention. 4. Ohristian thropy—Hospitals— 
Deaconesses’ Institutions—Refuges — ools 
Prisons. Sunday, October 2.—Close of the Con- 
ference.—Morning, sermons in various churches in 
New York, B yn, and vicinity. Evening, fare- 


is | well service of the conference, with addresses and 


prayers in each language represented. 


Correspondence, 
„ — — 
THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Siz,—lIt is plain that Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ amend- 
ments mean simply the abandonment of all attempts 
to establish, now or hereafter, a truly national system 
of instruction, and the fixed resolution to do nothing 
beyond trying, by a separate machinery, to fill up the 
Saps left by the present haphazard, unequal, and sec- 
tarian system. Denominationalism is to be perpetuated 
and extended by increased grants from the Imperial 
exchequer, as if the conscience of the payer of national 
taxes were more elastic and less sensitive than that of 
the payer of local rates, and as if the teaching of theo- 
logy in schools to the young were less an ivofringement 
of Nonconformist principle than the teaching of theo- 
logy in churches to the adult. The anomalous, vacil- 
lating, yet ever-encroaching and tborcugbly despotic, 
régime of the Committee of Council, is to be confirmed 
and made enduring. 

Instead of introducing, with whatever precautions 
and reserves for life interests, a new, wider, and 
more equitable system, which should gradually ab- 
sorb the old, narrower, and much less important 
system, two quite discordant systems are to be carried 
on side by side in perpetuity, while that which ought 
to have been chief and dominant becomes subsidiary 
and subordinate. The national is to do the odd jobs, 
the dirty work which the denominational leaves undone. 
For this result the Nonconformists have themselves to 
thank. By their passive connivance, if not by their 
active co-operation, they bave for twenty years and more 
helped to build up an organisation which is pow too 
strong fur them, and even now, when their eyes are 
opened to their grievous error, when they see that four- 
fifths of the State-aided teaching of the young is in the 
hands of a Church which becomes less Protestant every 
day, they stop far short of demanding what logic and 
consistency require. So long as they insist that the 
ordinary school teachers shall teach the Bible in school, 
80 long will the Church party set them at defiance and 
put aside their remonstrances with, it may be, very 
bland and conciliatory phrase. There, as elsewhere, it 
is only the first step that costs. The first step involves 
a second, and that a third, and so on throughout the 


course. II the Bible be read it must be explained; if 
explained, it must be according to the views of the 
teacher, and those must be the views of the dominant 
sect and party who appoint and pay him. For this the 
use of a denominational catechism is not at all indis- 
pensable; for this the taxpayer, if not the ratepayer, 
must pay, whether he approve the teaching or not; 
whether he withdraw his own child from the teaching 
or not. 

Bat with Tory aid, and Liberal half-heartedness and 
dissensions, Mr. Gladstone is omnipotent. -That the bill 
will pass in its essentials I have scarcely a doubt. It will 
then remain only for the baffled, bewildered, and dis- 
united Nonconformists to close their ranks, and begin 


‘| very late in the day an uphill agitation of a wider scope 


than that which looks only to primary schools. The 
Church party are wise in their generation, but only in 
their own; not for the next or succeeding generations. 
Now, when it is fairly seen what Church Establishment 
involves, and when, especially, the battle-ground of 
education is shifted to Ireland, new union will bring 
new force, and ultimate good will arise from present 
evil, 
I am, Sir, yours most truly, 
W. B. H. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sn, —Publio opinion has long favoured a revision of 
our common English Bible, and devout students have 
felt its necessity. And this is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that there is no translation of any foreign book 
into our language, made more than two centuries ago, 
which has not been superseded by a later translation ; 
and this, however ably the earlier rendering may have 
been given. Many attempts have been made by indi- 
vidaals to improve our English translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, in whole or in part; bat all such efforts have 
been marred, in a greater or less degree, by personal 
idiosyncrasies, or class tendencies. Any revision would 
therefore be best entrusted to a body of learned co- 
operators. 

The proposal for a revision to be made which has 
recently been advocated by some bishops, and has since 
been commenced, though opposed, or timidly assented 
to by others, is a move in the right direction ; but it is 
open to the objection that it is too exclusive in the se- 
lection of the agency employed, and too limited in its 
rectifications. Such a body would probably produce a 
work with a comparatively small number of corrections, 
yet such as might readily be adopted in public worship. 
But in order to make God's word more attractive, in 
fact to make it more popularly useful, it must be trans- 
lated as any other book would be. The aim of the re- 
visers should be to bring the teachings of jinspiration 
into as close a contact as possible with the mind of the 
reader. Professional theologians do not feel this diffi- 
culty to its fall extent; for if they came to an obscurity 
or faleely-translated passage, they may know its meaning, 
forgetting the difficulty which it may present to an un- 
lettered person. Hence a strange conservatism in a 
large proportion of the clerical body, and hence the loss 


tion of the translation iu the text to be propounded. 

There are, it is conceived, three sufficient reasons for 
the revision of the English Bible :— 

1. That since the time of the last revision on the 
motion of King James, the Hebrew and Greek texts 
have been improved. 

2. That scholars have now a better acquaintance with 
the two sacred languages. 

8. That the English tongue has undergone great 
changes, which have made some words improper to be 
used, and others have lost their original significance. 

There are also, it is conceived, a few rules which 
should be followed to make a revision extensively 
useful :— 

1. That the present familiar renderings should be 
retained as far as possible; but where certain terms 
have been perverted by theologians a substitute should 
be preferred. ‘ 

2. That where the true reading of the Hebrew or 
Greek, or its meaning is doubtful, the second best 
rendering should be given in the margin. 

8. That the present division into chapters and verses 
} should be placed in the margin. 

4, That the contents of the books should be redivided, 
according to the subject matter—a heading being given 
to each paragraph. 

5. That marginal references should be added where 
they would throw light on what otherwise might be 
obscure. 

6. That poetry should be distinguished as such, 
parallelism being made manifest to the eye. 

7. That dialogues should be printed as such. 

1 That all quotations should be distinguished as 
such. 

9. That no supplementary words should be printed in 
italics. 

10. That the meaning should be made intelligible to 
the unlearned reader, even to the sacrifice of style. 

11. That each separate composition should have an 
introduction, stating as far as is known, or is probable, 
its author, its time of publication, to whom addressed, 
and its aim or object. 

12. That as far as possible one rendering should be 


attached to every Hebrew or Greek word. 


of time in the pulpit which is often spentin the explana-~” / 
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There can be no doabt but that a revision of the 
English Bible, if skilfully made on rales similar to such 
as we have just laid down, would be very acceptable to 
those who desire to study the sacred Scriptures, and 
would also command a large sale amongst the millions 
of i ing Protestants thronghout the world. 

To effect this object it would be necessary in the first 
instance, to form a small committee selected from dif- 
ferent denominations, who should put themselves in 
communi¢ation with learned men of all schools and 
request their co-operation. Many of such would pro- 
bably feel it to be an honourable and grateful labour to 
assist in the preparation of God’s word in the most 
approved form for the benefit of their fellow-men and 
fellow-believers ; whilst at the same time they would 
thereby be ‘brought into closer connection with others 
who have beer. previously toiling in a common field of 
study. The greater the number of the co-operators, the 
smaller the labour of individuals. 

The next step would be the appointment of a super- 
intending committee, on whom the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the due execution of the revision would rest ; 
and they would need the assistance of a manager and 
of a secretary, who would be the only paid officials. 

As to the funds required for carrying out such a plan, 
it is conceived that they could be obtained from a re- 
spectable firm of publishers. And if the responsibility 
should appear to be too great, it might be lessened by a 
gnarantee from the many friends of the plan. When the 
revision under King James was read a publisher ad- 
venced 3,5001., and received in return the profits of the 
publication. 

That two revisions should be proceeding at the same 
time would be an advantage to both, for more of the 
public attention would thereby be directed towards the 
work. And nothing is more needed in the present 
crisis of the progress of the kingdom of heaven than 
that men's minds should become better acquainted with 
the truth of revelation as distinct from the speculations 
of theology. et a 

H. T. 


THE INDIAN REFORMER AND INDIAN 
MISSION S. 
To the Editor of the Noncon or mist. 

Sin, —It is in no illiberal, narrow-minded spirit that 
I wish to advert to the hearty welcome Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen is receiving in this country; still, having 
listened to an address he delivered in Nottingham lately, 
I cannot allow certain statements he then made, and 
certain facts connected with mission work in India which 
he ignored, to pass, without endeavouring to correct 
wrong impressions which such addresses are calculated 
to produce. 

The distinguished reformer is now receiving invita- 
tions to visit the principal towns in the provinces. 
Wherever he goes he meets with an enthusiastic wel- 
come, many of our ministers are ready to admit him to 
their pulpits ; the enunciation of his gospel for India’s 
regeneration is hailed by crowded audiences of profess- 
ing Christians with loud applause; the friends of 
Christian missions vie with each other in manifesting 
their sympathy with him, and unite together and with 
the Unitarians to do him honour, and it is with fear and 
trembling we anticipate the result. 

The idea is too prevalent at present that the grand 
old Gospel is effete—that if India and the world is to be 
regenerated, “‘ another Gospel must be substituted for 
that which our Lord and Master commissioned us to 
preach. Such a notion, to gain popularity, needs not, 
alas! the advocacy of an eloquent Asiatic, nor the en- 
thusiastic cheering of great gatherings of professing 
Christians. 

There are hose in this country, aye, even among the 
friends and supporters of Christian missions, who be- 
lieve that education and the introduction of Western 
science and literature will prove the one only panacea for 
India’s misery and degradation. This was the burden 
of Keshub Chunder Sen’s address at Nottingham. The 
omission of any reference whatever to the work of the 
Christian Church in India was very remarkable. Much 
was put down to the credit of the British Government, 
and much to the credit of Brahmo Somaj, but the ro- 
sults of missionary enterprise in India he entirely 
ignored. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen may be welcomed by our 
ministers, and in his addresses throughout the country 
he may ignore the results and influence of Christian 
missions in his native land; he may be loudly applauded 
when he states that “ English schools and colleges” 
(and he refers to the Government: schools in which 
secular teaching only is allowed) are the most power. 
fal missionaries working in India”; he may carry 
along with bim the sympathy of his crowded and 
enthusiastic audience when he says that “in order 
to restore the social and moral condition of my country, 
in order to convert the nation to truth, to destroy idol- 
worship, overthrow caste, and remove social corruption, 
what India needs is English education, colleges, and 
schools; be may refuse to admit that the purer 
morality he teaches, that the comparative enlightenment 
of the Brahmo Somaj, is the result of missionary work; 


still the fact remains—and I challenge the eloquent re- 


former to gainsay it—that Christianity—the teachiog 
and preaching of the glorious Gospel of our blessed 
God—that, in other words, Christian missions have been 
and still are the leaven that is leavening the mass, the 


as the handmaids of religion, bat we give the glory to 


antidote to India’s misery and degradation, the purifier 
of her social corruption. — 

British legislation and the introduction of Weetern 
science and literature have done much for India, but 
Christian influence and Christian effort have done 
more, and had it not been for the sustained seal and 
enthusiasm of the Church of Christ, the old evils of 
India had yet remained. 

We gratefully recognise education, science, and art 


our Triune God and adore Him for the glorious triumphs 
of His grace. 

Any and all the reforms which Keshub Chunder Sen 
or his sect may take to themselves the credit of inaugu- 
rating, or that they may contemplate, have already 
been accomplished wherever in India Christian mis- 
sions have been established. 

As the direct result of our missionary operations in 


— 


Colleges and “Schools. 


— 
ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


India, upwards of 200,000 have been gathered oat of | pared 


heathenism. Among this large community caste dis- 
tinotions are entirely abolished. Female education is 


successfully carried on; the standard of morality is Ta 


rising higher and higher, marriage is never sanctioned 
till the parties are of mature age, the remarriage of 
widows is common, 80 much 80, that for every instance 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen can adduce as the result of 
the reformation begun by his sect, I venture to say that 
I could adduce ten such marriages among members of 
the Christian community living within a radias of 
thirty miles of my home station in India. Shortly 
before I left, one of my agents, a Brahmin convert, not 
only married a widow, but chose for his wife a Chris- 
tian widow belonging to one of the lowest castes, 


turer urgiog British Christians to allow the religious 
spirit of Hindoo nationality to go forth unfettered by 


the liberality of conati 
; but nodebt — 4 - 


be made. report alluded to the erection of the 


resent college seventy-five years by Mr. Joshua 
Walker, and to the Lat Siok dann he sonata 300 
i had been trained 


foreign innovations, not to make the Hindoo people | had 


Trinitarians or Unitarians, Wesleyans or Congrega- 
tionalists, Broad Ohurch or Low Ohurch, it seemed te 
me that he succeeded in getting his audience to infer 
that we, as Christian missionaries, did our best to in- 
troduce and to establish in India the various isms” 
which so divide the Church of Obrist here. Such, 
I rejoice to say, is not the case. In India we 
know nothing of denominationalism. The funda- 
mental principle of one of the moat influential societies 
carrying on work in India is as follows :—* It is de- 


the plans as now 
out, was but if 
17,0002., the committee would sees | 
that was all they intended to expend. 
ment was received with loud applause. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 


clared to be a fundamental principle of the London | very 


Missionary Society that its design is not to send Preaby- 
terianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or any other form 
of Church order or Government (about which there 
may be difference of opinion among serious persons), 
but the ‘Glorious Gospel of the blessed God’ to the 
heathen, and that it shall be left (as it ought to be 
left) to the minds of the persons whom God may call 
into the fellowship of His Son from among them to 
assume for themselves such form of Church Govern- 
ment as to them shall appear most agreeable to the 
word of God.“ 

This principle is invariably recognised and acted 
upon. Church missionaries co-operate with Indepen- 
dents. They preach in our pulpits, we in theirs; Pres- 
byterians and Wesleyans, Congregationalists and Npis- 


copalians, work there hand in band; we have there | E. 


neither time nor inclination to proselytise ; sectarianism 
is sunk so that all who love the Lord Jusus Christ may 
unite together in the great work of evangelisation. 

One word more. Educated India is showing a strong 
tendency to entrench herself within the stronghold of 


compliment. The Rev. A. Maclaren ( ) 
delivered an earnest and eloquent address 

students. The Rev. Dr. Halley, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Kev. A. Maclaren fon his address, said 


Theism, and Theists in India are our most bitter op- | different 


, in the words of the Rev. Alex. 
Maclaren, uttered in Surrey Chapel on the 12th of May, 
% Hearts that were once full of sympathy with the great 
purpose for which Christ died are growing cold to the 
work of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, because 
they are growing to doubt whether, after all, there is 
any Gospel at all. This icy breath, dear brethren, is 
blowing over our churches and over our hearts, and 
wherever it reaches, there labour for Jesus languishes, 
and we recoil baffled with unavailing exorcisms dying 
in our throats, and the rod of our power broken in our 
hands. 

As it regards the Church at home as well as abroad, 
with no little alarm we watch the result of the sympathy 
manifested with, and the reception given to, the leader 
of the Theistic movement in India by the friends of 
Christian missions in this country. It may, perhaps, 
be judged by some a small matter, but “the iceberg 
chills the summer air for leagues around, and makes 
the sailors shiver long before they see its barren peaks. 

We ventare to offer this word of warning to Christian 
ministers especially—a warning which, I doubt not, will 
ere long be re-echoed from India. 
Yours faithfally, 

JOHN LOWE, ~ 


Medical Missionary, L.M.S. 
London, July 5, 1870. 


A Novet Purrrr.— Chicago has a new church— 
the First Congregational—which has just been 
finished at a cost of 180,000 dollars. A peculiarit 
of this church is that the reading desk, or pulpit, i 
provided with a copper speaking-trumpet, which is 
connected with eleven 4 where, with rubber 
hose and cup attached, the deaf may enjoy a sermon 


ponents; and f 


several 
men, but by mingling and blending 
Christ's work. TA 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday the business which occupied their 
Lordships was unimportant. 


THE JUDICIAL COMMITTER. 


On Friday Lord Westnury called attention to the 
state of the appellate business of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which he characterised 
as a national disgrace. N that this final 
tribunal formed a great bond of union between the 
mother country and the colonies, by which latter it 
was greatly a 2 he stated that 370 appea le 
were now ait ng to be heard, of which 267 were 
from India, while in Bengal alone 150 additional 
appeals were in preparation. The result was that 
causes were hung up for four years. He re- 
commended that new judges should be added 
to the Privy Council, and sketched out a 
for dividin the Judicial Committee into two se 


4 well as those not so unfortunate.— Boston Adver- 
ser. 


ch should deal exclusively with Indian 
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bject of 
| omg state of things, 
table, was ne — an 
the Government would shortly be able 
an effective tribunal for Indian and 


remarks from Lord Rox r and Lord 
Ames said that if there was any 
to which the people of England re- 
there were 360 causes unheard, 
0 away any Government 
s the grievance. At the 
en moment there was practically no appeal 
) the Indian courte. With regard to the pro- 
posed on of the Judicial Committee, he pre- 
erred one strong body to two weak ones, and doubted 
er there was 4 sufficiently large bar for two 


Lord Weersury, on the Lorp Onancetton’s 
romise to lay a bill on the table in the course of a 
ew days, withdrew his motion for an address to the 

Crown. 
ROCLESIASTICAL TITLES REPEAL BILL. 

In committee on this bill, Lord Carnus admitted 
that, in consequence of the Trish Ohurch Bill, some 
was necessary; but thought that the bill 
8 to assert those principles of the law | 


. 


if 


af 
i 


Ww 


1 
i 


15 
4 


— 


were contained in the preamble and provisions 
of the Act now to be repealed. He moved an 
amendment to 1, w Lord KnanAnLRV ao- 


with a verbal modification, and the bill passed 
committee. 
Spaneumn, replying to the Duke of Bucking- 


— 


in the City of Cork, and read a telegram 
excitement had subsided, and that 


On Monday the Lory CRAN CAI Lon stated that it 
roceed with the Prayer-book Lec- 
he proposed to move the second 


RED RIVER 


moving for corres 1 the 

on, en 

to enter into the policy 

* Red River settlement to the 
n Government, explained that the military 


0 
tion by sending troops to the Red River. 
BOCLESIASTICAL BILLS. 
The Duke of Manumonove moved the second | 
) of the Benefices Bill, which renders illegal 
the sale of the next tation to an advowson. 
oft rope, but contended that this vas füge by 
pro „ bu ‘was justified b 
the injury and discredit inflicted u 0 Church 
by the traffic carried on under went law. 
Lord Oamoys ted out that Roman olics 
were now unable to ent to any livings of which 
they were owners, and the present bill would amount 
to a confiscation of their property. A discussion 
ensued, in which the Archbi of Yor«x and the 
Bishop of WINcHESTER sup the bill, while 
Lord Carens and Lord SaTnzunr had great doubts 
as to so serious an interference with the rights of 
property. Eventually the bill was read a second 
ime, on the understanding that the discussion of its 
principle should be reserved until the committee. 
On the omy of amendments to the Benefices 
on Bill, the Bishop of WincueEsren said it 
had drawn up by the as represented in 
the Lower House of Convocation. He moved a 
clause to meet the case of lunatic clergymen, which 


was agreed to. : 
The Sequestration Bill was read a thirdtime. On 


the motion that it do the Bishop of W- 
CHESTER exp his extreme ay hy conse- 
— — opposition of Lord ga no 


that benefices existed for the benefit of the 
— — and not of the clergyman. He moved 
amendments 


but giving the Bishop the power, in cases of seques- 


with paid out of the funds 

otherwise available for the payment of the creditors. 

Lord Cams defended the part he had taken in 
"The Metical Act (1868) Amsndmoat Bill 

a 

7 — 


n 
an 


to a select committee. 

The rt of amendments on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Ad Bill was to, after a few 
observations the Duke of Nonrotx by way of 
protest against the amendments introduced in com- 
me and the House adjourned at half past seven 
o’cloc 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The ter part of Wednesday's sitting was 
taken up with the consideration in committee of the 


Insurance Companies Bill, the clauses of which were, 
with some not unimportant amendments, ultimately 
agreed to. 


BALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. _ 
this ‘bill; expremed ‘his disappointment, thet “th 
» ox is pointmen 0 
Government had not taken up this question. He 
believed there was a strong feeling out of doors in 
favour of the bill. A canvass been made in 
several towns to ascertain the state of 2 opinion 
on this question, and of the number canvassed 
360,000 heads of families themeelves in 
favour of the closing on Sundays against 35,000 who 
were against the measure, and 37,000 who deolined 
to express an opinion. If this measure were adopted 
the p naar pally benefited would be the — 


men. The crimes arising out of drink were in a very 
large proportion the consequence of drinking an the 
Sunday, cod the police returns showed a much 
greater number of persons apprehended for drunken - 
ness on the Sunday than any other oy. 

Mr. BIT seconded the motion. Sunday drink- 
ing was a plague: spot in the life of our labouring | 
classes. How was it that on the Monday, the day 
after the day of rest, the working classes had more 
difficulty in getting to work than on any other day 
of the week? And how was it that there was more 
vice on the n on any other day ? It was 
because of the drinking habits of the wor classes 
on the Sunday. It was the duty of the House to 
can this drunkenness if possible, and that could 

done by legislation. They had the experience of 
the Wilson-Patten Act. That Act was in existence 
: 


the bill credit for their desire to prevent drunken- 
ness, but thought they were committing a great 
mistake in bringing forward this bill. In 1854 Mr. 
| Wilson-Patten’s Act was passed, which limited the 
opening of the public-houses on Sundays from one 
to half-past two, and from six to ten in the evening. 
There was great discontent in consequence of the 


and the Act of 1855 was passed, which provided that 
the houses should be closed till one on the Sunday, 

and agen between three and five, from which latter 
hour they were to be open till eleven at night. That 
Act had worked well. This bill was of so sweeping 
a nature that it would be impossible for any Govern- 

m The bon — wer prooeedi ith hi 

e hon. member was with his argu- 
ment at.a quarter to six o'clock — by the rules 


of the House, nay ty — 
Mr. Morley’s Absconding Debtors Bill was read a 
"| second time, and some other measures were forwarded 


a stage. The House adjourned at six o’clock. . 
THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

On Thuraday the House proceeded with the com- 
mittee on the Education Bill, resuming the consi- 
deration of Olause 9, which settles the mode of 
giving notice to a district of the insufficiency of its 
school accommodation. Mr. Corerance wished to 
insert a provision for taking a poll for or against the 
establishment of a school board, but he met with no 


end of the clause, after a short conversation raised by 
Mr. Ca winx and Mr. Kay Savurrizworts, Mr. W. 
E. Forsrsr agreed to substitute, for the obligation on 
the districts to provide school accommodation 


within a period limited in the notice of the Educa- 
tion Board and not exceeding six months. This 
partial restoration of the “year of grace was 
objected to strongly by Mr. V. Harcourr and 
others; but they did not press their opposition to a 
division. 

In Clause 10, which prescribes the steps to be 
taken by the Education Board to form school boards, 


Mr. Forster, carrying out a pl iven to Mr. 
Walter, moved an addition to yh enabli g 


them to be formed on application from the electors, 
and where the Education Department is satisfied that 
the managers are unable or unwilling to maintain 
the existing schools. Mr. Sanvxlsox desired to give 
the power of calling for the creation of a l 


the bill in its He 
was now obliged to accept only r 


d to not less than twenty inhabitant house- 
holders; but on a division the House refused to 


| out the clauses dealing with | 
the deprivation of the benefice in case of bankruptcy, 


to t the necessary number of curates, | 
Tks basic to be | 5 


De Salisbury took part. | 
The Manried * Property Bill was referred | 


| the bill into 


ten months, but while it was in operation the returns n 
| showed a diminution in drunkenness. ( 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence gave the supporters of | ¢, 


passing of that Aot, and it was repealed in ten months, | Tespect 


| him 


support, and did not press his amendment. At the | ligi 


forthwith,” a requirement that it shall be furnished | ' 


ling | would be the 


sanction this alteration by 249 to 63, and the clause 
as amended was agreed to. 
The next amendment which gave rise to any dis- 


cussion was on Clause 14, which relates to the 
ment of schools by the school boards. It was 


prohibition, ir Stafford insisted, violated the original 
‘principle of the bill—perfect freedom of religious 
: „ Combined with perfect freedom of 
DDr 
vagueness 0 
1 S lead to constant dia. 
oulty ax in the e operation 
i St. eee gee See 
o true ution, maintain 
instruction could ‘be imparted without 
Lord J. r the clause, as more 
conducive to perfect om. Mr. W. E. Forster 
maintained that the alteration made by the adoption 
of Mr. Cowper-Temple's amendment would bring 
operation at a much earlier period. In 
the face of the reluctance expressed by those who 
would constitute the local boards to undertake the 
duty, it was impossible to throw the discretion as to 
religious teaching on them. Neither was it possible, 
in the present state of public opinion, to resort to 
secular teaching. This, therefore, was the only 
practicable course, and he saw no difficulty in giving 
A a gy teaching which should be entirely un- 
ian. Mr. Bekesronp Horz declared that the 
clause carried with it al dilemma and dead- 
lock, while Mr. Dron, for himself and his friends, 
declined to be responsible in any way for the clause. 


Mr. Giapsronz admitted that there was much 
logical force in Sir Stafford Northeote's amendment, 
— „ Samer: — 1 —— 
prospect of speedily settling religious 0 
on a satisfac basis. And at this period of the 
session, and with so many other 


2 — of a 
l on the paper, the Government 
Fett bound to adhere to the clause. It gave every 


security against proselytism, it fell in with the views 
of the local bodies, and at the same time it provided a 
religious teaching which would not.degenerate into 
mere formalism. 


We could pdopt no other scheme without issuing a 
roclamation of war een parties in this House, 
etween this Honse and the other House of Parliament, 
nd between portion in the country. (Hear, hear.) We 
ave now. a fair prospect of leading to a conclusion, 

sfac to reasonable men, the uestion 
| Opened by this bill, and to depart from e ion we 
now hold, as far as essential and substantial conditions 
are concerned, would not only involve us in difficulties 

of argument, but wonld e Spe inte 2. 

0 


is great tion, destroy the h. its early a 
l and 55 te into an anprofit. 


28 > as 
nat religious 
3 — 


able, and, for all we know, an interminable. conflict. 
Hear, hear.) That isa bility too for us 
| (Hear, hear.) We have found it due to 
acknowledge the concessions made from the other side 
of the House, and it must likewise be admitted that 
the concession is a large one which allows of the exclu- 
sion of those formularies and the catechism with which 
the Reformed Church had worked for 300 years for the 
instruction of r I cannot join in making a further 
e W ob a — of equity 3 and win 
o which expediency and policy are 

nt that we davai ae 
vour to — a measure of this kind in such a shape as 
that, when passed, it should command the | 
amount of coneurrence and approval, and afford the 

greatest promise of contentment and of general accept- 
ance in the country. (Oheers.) 


In en the amendment, Mr. DisrazLiavowed 
elf in favour of religious formularies and re- 
straints, which had, he thought, saved the coun 
from grave perils in times past. In his opinion the 
— course 1 y the Government was 
pre erable to that which seemed to have been dictated 
y the Town Oouncil of Manchester. 


It is impossible for us not to believe, knowing that 
the schoolmasters are men of great ability and animated 
by all the convictions and passions of human nature 
that they must produce great local influence which will 
also be varying. You will have formularies, but they 
will be different in different places, and will have 
the formulary of Bradford, the articles of Manchester, 
and the creed of Liverpool or Birmingham. pe 
and laughter.) Task, what is the reason of this change f 
. _Formularies are not confined to the Church of 
England; and this question of givin the managers of a 
school the right, if the majority decide, to use a re- 

ous form is not an attempt to obtain a privilege 
merely for the enjoyment of the Ragland. I 
know a case my 


imperative; for it is im 


and Churchwor 
blish 


Dr. W 
ferred to in the debate the other evening. Dr. Watts 
was a man of learning, » and . What 
would have been the consternation of “ the little busy 
bee — (laughter) —if he could have understood that th 


E 
i y i an i 
absolutely passing a law that his rer oi ath not 


be used in a school? (Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
That is a position in which we ought not to place our- 
selves. I believe the line Government took originally 
was the right one. I don’t think that under any cir- 
cumstances it would have led to more dissension than 
consequence of the course we 
must now follow, because to restrict the action of 
schoolmasters would be most vain, idle, and impolitic. 
Sayre 
de ent of m 

bon. friend—if he — 


in a manner incon - 
berty. (Cheers.) 


Jour 6, 1870. 
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The committee divided, and the numbers were 
For the amendment 1 ee 
A ainst ee ee 9 0 9 8 

ority ee ee ee ee —-157 

Sir J. Paxrmroron next moved an amendment 


tthe Hol res shall form 

ve the daily readin Yaa Coane but it 92 

ted out by Mr. and Mr. ae age 
t would t the establishment of 
schools, and therefore would violate the principle 
of freedom on which the bill was founded. Mr. 
Harpy also took the same view; but Sir Joxw in- 
= division, and was beaten by 250 

1. a 
* half-dozen or more amendments relating to 
the religious difficulty were all withdrawn in favour 
ofa proposal made by Mr. Jacon Brrent, that in 
any school in which the Bible is read and taught the 
teaching shall not be used or directed for or against 
the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination. 
The hon. member for Manehester in moving his 
amendment said it was quite clear from the disous- 
sions in that House and in the country that there 
was a strong feeling against excluding the Bible 
from the schools, and against refusing some reason- 
able degroe of latitude in the way of explanation of 
the Bible, but the wish was quite as strong that the 
Bible should not be made in the schools a text book 
for theological and sectarian teaching. Notwith- 
standing this, however, there was in the bill as 
it stood at present ample scope for teaching such as 
he deprecated. He contended that there was a prac- 
ticable middle path such as he had indicated in his 
motion, and further that nine-tenths of the hon. 
members on the Liberal side of the House would 


vote in its favour but for the Government presaure 
brought to bear upon them. (Hear, hear.) If they 
were to exclude from the teaching everything of a 
sectarian character there would still remain all that 
was necessary to impress the minds of children with 
reverence for sacred things, and to give them a broad 
and simple faith on which to rest. To pass his or 
some similar amendment would be to enact an equal 
law, which was all the country demanded, and which 
neither school boards nor schoolmasters, in whom 
he had great confidence, would wish or dare to evade. 
To adopt a phrase used ow | in the evening by the 
Prime Minister, he admitted that his proposition was 
based not so much upon considerations of logical 
consistency as upon a desire to meet tne wants 
and feelings of the country. 

The amendment was objected to by Sir RouxpzLI. 
Pater, who maintained that it would prevent all real 
and effective religious teaching, and would lead to 
mere secularism. The exclusion of religious for- 
mularies would remind the teacher that he was not 
to constitute himself the organ of any ar de- 
nomination, page, liberty to teach freely and 
without fetters. is knowledge on bis part con- 
stituted as efficient a security as could well be re- 
quired; but there was the further safeguard that, 
the children being of a very tender age, all attempts 
to indoctrinate them with distinctive religious tenets 
must necessarily fail. (Hear, hear.) All, therefore, 
who desired the reality and substance of religious 
teaching should not make themselves parties to a 
proposition like that before the House, which, pro- 
mising what it could not perform, would only lead, 
in the long run, to the ascendancy of denomina- 
tionalism. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WuirTsreEapD, in supporting the amendment, 
warned the Government against the danger of de- 
featiog it by threats to drop the bill if it were 
carried. In the course of his speech the hon. 
member said, the Prime Minister had declared it to 
be impossible for the schoolmaster to teach unless he 
inculeated the doctrines in which he himself had 
been brought up. 

Mr. Guapstong: I did not say so. 

Mr, WaHiTBREAD would be sorry to mi t 
the right hon. gentleman, but did not think he had 
done 60. 

Mr. GuapstonE: Yes, distinctly. 

Mr. WuirsrEap said the impression left upon his 
mind by the speech of the ri 
certainly been that it would be impossible for the 
teacher, if he were an honest man, to avoid from time 
to time violating a rule of this sort if it were laid 
down. (Hear.) What must be the effect of that ? 
Why, that the teaching would practically shut out 
the children from the advan 


* 


contrary 
majority of the House, who wished above all 
to make a start for the benefit of the uneducated 


children this year. The building of the schools and | jogs 


setting the machinery in motion would take a long 
time, and it would be quite easy to make alterations 
in the scheme in future So strong was the 
appeal of the many thousands of children to him 
that, whether the vote was with him or inst 


him, he would do his utmost, by perfect abstinence 


from speaking, to secure the speedy of the 
bill. He intended voting on that side which seemed 
to give the most hope of settling this difficult ques- 


tion in the way most consonant with the principles 
of religious equality. 
Mr. Cowrzn-TEMurLE objected to the amendment 


t hon. gentleman had | 


tages of e school. | 4, 


because it would protract and increase the contro- 
ts, and th sali erally to those points 
parents, and the 0 8 
which constitute the 2. between denomina- 
tions. The exclusion of catechisms and formularies 
did not do this, because it simply amounted to the 
exclusion of lesson books which bore upon their 
title-page plain indications of their origin. The 
test was clear in this case, but in the case 
by the hon. member for Manchester no d test 
could be ed; 6 
incited to te on the ect. 
Sir G. Grey had hitherto refrained from 
bill, imperfeat though it micht grove to be but 
e bill, t prove ; 
he would not now shiek from avowing his entire 
sympathy with those who desired to secure that the 
ous instruction given in rate-supported schools 
should be unsectarian. The House, in accordance 
with the opinion of the country, had decided that 
religion should not be separated from secular 
instruction and left to voluntary ts. The 
Government had taken care not to interfere with 
existing denominational schools except to secure 


religious freedom to those children who were not | the 


members of the Church with which the school was 
connected ; the case of rate-aided schools was, how- 
ever, 28 he 8 It ber a mage in * 
original bi at id not provide any ua 
security against their becoming as 4 
as the voluntary schools. He knew it was difficult 
to define matters of this kind in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but he did not agree with his right hon. 
friend below him that a r schoolmaster 
could not teach on without letting his pupils 
know there were different pT eg, 
hear)—and if the intention of Parliament were made 
clear, as he desired it should be, it would be easy 
for a schoolmaster to conform to it, and teach reli- 
2 an unsectarian spirit; nor did he think, if 
he intention of Parliament were made clear, that 
either the schoolmasters or managers would set to 
work to defeat that intention, notwithstanding it 
1 be impossible to frame an indictment against 
em. 

Dr. Parra opposed the amendment—first, 
because he believed it could not be enforced; 
secondly, because if an attempt were made to enforce 
it, there would be a very objectionable connection 
between the State and the 1 instruction given 
in the schools; and, thirdly, use it would o 
traps for the teachers and diminish the effective- 
ness of the schools. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. E. Forster said the hon. member for 
Bedford had very truly stated that this question did 
not much affect the children. Indeed, he did not 
believe that if the member for Manchester's amend - 
ment were carried it would make perceptible 
difference in the ede a 8 of 
secular education were es hed by Par t it 

ttered little how the clause were worded, because, 

tever its precise terms might be, undenomina. 
tional religious teaching would be given to the 
children. Such was the kind of religious instruo- 
tion given generally at the poston moment, even 
in denominational schools; but if this question did 
not affect the children it certainly affected the 
masters. The more conscientious a master was the 
more difficult would be his position in the event of 
the words proposed being adopted. If he were let 
alone he would not be inclined to impart sectarian 
instruction to the children, but if he were ordered 
not to do so, he would feel himself to be in chains 
from morning to night, and would be constantly 
asking himself whether he was not directing his 
leone against the distinctive tenets of some creed. 

o, no.) 

Mr. HDR PaIuxx rose to address the committee 
but in consequence of the loud cries of “ Divide!’ 
to relinquish the attempt. 

Mr. GLApsroxx objected that the amendment would 
virtually set up a new kind of State religion, to which 


were preferred against a schoolmaster every judge 
would say that Parliament had used lang W 
was unintelligible, and that those who made unin- 
telligible laws must expect to see them disobeyed. 
j hear.) The right hon. gentleman con- 
nued :— 

We have in this country a socie 
nominational and unsectarian 
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secure the general settlement of this q 
ground we have chosen to take our 
although it may not be conformable to 
dilections of some gentlemen on this side of 
yet it is our firm conviction that it is the 
which, under the t circumstances of t 
romises to lead to a happy conclusion. 
me reason with my hon. 
whose every word I y agree, so far as his refer- 
ence to threats on the nes the Government 
cerned, Does my hon. think the 
he used on that point is entirely worthy of 
there in reality been anything imperious, hasty, or dic- 
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to give sectarian teaching, 
ts to denominational schools, and 
e bill may be so amended as to 
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m ſor it. (Hear, hear.) 
that there was a 
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Hezrzert believed the — of 
ber would raise the wae wo educa- 
sure that none who had stood in an 


mingled in them would speak of the system 
with disrespect. As for the cost, there was not the 
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least need to trouble the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the ratepayers when the country could command 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds which swelled 
the revenues of our Universities. The yearly 
revenue of Oxford was 300,000/.; of Camb he 
could not speak 80 y; and, besides this, the 
country had various charitable endowments at its 


and another fand which in the hands 

of the Church was not g the wants and wishes 
of the le. 

Sir H. wtn-lBBETsON said the hon. member's 


dtatement as to the manner in which children of 


different social stations attended the free schools of 
— not agree with the reports of other hon. 


mem 
Mr. Mutu stated that the proposal of the hon. 
member for Birmi would cast the expense of 


classes upon 


their own children ; 
fall upon all those of 
fi to send their children to sc 
were paid in preference to free schools. This would 
create a feeling of injustice, and on that account he 
was obliged to vote net the amendment. As a 
member of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, he 
stated that the whole of the evidence produced before 
the commission upon the subject of free schools went 
to show that they were the worst possible schools, 
tp — did not highly value what they did 
no pa * 

. was rejected by 257 to 32. 

Sir O. Dux pro an amendment with the 
object of refusing the school board ission to 
establish an entirely free school, but leaving them 


ample discretion to consider not only the poverty of 
the parents, but all other circumstances, in g 
free ad s. Mr. W. E. Forster said the prin- 


ciple of the clause was that ts should incur some 
* with regard to the education of their 
children; but power was given to the school board 
to remit the fue in case they were satisfied that the 
taped of the parents prevented them from paying. 

o aleo thought that, combined with this power, the 
school boards e+suld be authorised to form entirely 
free schools where they thougbt fit, answering to 
existing ragged-schools. The amendment was with- 
drawn and the clause agreed to. 

Clause 18 (maintenance by school board of schools 
and school accommodation) was aleo ordered to stand 
part of the bill. 

Clause 19, powers of school boards for providing 
schools. — 4 moons an 2 for the 
purpose o g to voluntary e same 

wers as rate-founded schools in regard to acquir- 

g sites by compulsion. Mr. Fonsran said though 
there were many of the country, and y 
3 where such a power might be desir- 
able, yet it.was a novel thing to grant such a power 
to a voluntary body, and the Government felt th 
could not ask the to assent to it. The amend - 
ment was then withdrawn. 

to transfer 


Clause 22, which enables managers 
shool boards, was closely oriticised, and 


schools to school 
much fault was found with it because it gave no con- 
trol over the transfer to the trustees, whose responsi- 
bility was more real and ent than the 
managers’, and in whom, in fact, was vested all pro- 
perty in the school. Ultimately, Mr. Fonrsrsr, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Disrarut, postponed the 


Un Clause 26, which enables the school boards to 
establish industrial schools, Sir O. B. Appsriry 
moved an im t addition which would have had 
the effect per. all the existing industrial 
schools under t * the Education De- 
partment and the boards. Mr. Fonsrun ad- 
mitted that the Industrial Schools Act uired 
revision, but objected to doing it in this bill. How- 
„. 1B «hon 
amendment, empow boards n sen 
to industrial schools children found wandering and 
destitute in the streets; and Sir O. Appgrizy pro- 
mised to embody it in a separate clause. 

The East India Contracts Bill was read a second 
* the New Zealand Loan Guarantee Bill 
was brought in and read a first time. 


At the evening sitting the House was counted 
out before any business was done. 


A RELIGIOUS CENSUS, 


On Monduy, Sir O Dux gave notice of his inten- 
tion, on going into committee on the Civil Service 
estimate to propose a motion, abolishing the office of 
Lord Privy Seal. In answer to Sir F. Heygae, Mr. 
Bruce said that up to Irr- time had 
always been what was a religious census in 

d. Scotland offered great opposition to one in 
1861, and it was not taken ; n 


f 


recent communications with representatives of 
religious bodies that the same o did not now 


—_ the yen ay * taken in 1 
England, he regretted to say, the same on 
which had been offered on er sagen 


again exhibited, and as such a matter could not be 


carried out successfully without willing co-operation, 
it was not to take a religious census in 


England. (Murmurs of disapproval 
sition — — 


the Oppo- 


Subsequently Sir J. Pax moro asked the Home 
Secretary whether he was G N se iy to give an 
answer to the memorials which been — hbo 
to him a few days since in regard to a religious 
census, and whether he would lay on the table any 
representations he had received—(Hear, hear)—as 
to taking a census of the various religious denomina- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Brucn would look at the 
memorials which had reached him, and answer the 
question if put to him on a fature occasion. 


pre- to give them an opportunity of clearing the paper 
of their 


| He should be very happy to accede to any proposi- 


WITHDRAWAL OF BILLS. 

Mr. Guapstonz announced the first instalment 
of withdrawn bills. The Real Estate Succession 
Bill, the Enclosure Bill, the Turnpike Roads Bill, 
2 3 Shipping * Bill ber . 
u er; and, secon 
of the Parliamentary Hlectons Bill until Thursday 
week, Mr, Gladstone remarked, in ambiguous phrase, 
that — “3 F weit — as jong AB 
they could to the hope of passing it, it was not a very 
pris, Reve hope. The Lonp ApvocaTs also announced 
the withdrawal of the Feudal Tenures and the Lands 
Valuations Bills, with the assurance, however, that 
4 the other Scotch business would be persevered 

th, 

COUNTS- OUT. 

Mr. Exxrx took the opportunity „Nr on 
behalf of the private members, particularly of those 
below the gway on his own side, against the re- 
cent “ counts-out,” and appealed to the Government 


notices. He was supported by fellow vic- 
tims—Mr. Hrspert, who attributed the recent mis- 
fortunes of private members to the morning ens 
and denounced the system of “ counts-out ’’ as a relic 
of barbarous times, which called for an immediate 
change; by Mr. R. Fowinn, who, exonerating the 
Government, directed his complaint against the 
individual member who had made himself conspicuous 
by getting up“ counts; and also by Mr. O. Mon- 
GAN, who romarked that the practical result of the 
resent system was to 4 private members of all 
legislative wer. Sir H. Hon, on the other hand, 
ed them as a protection for wearied Cabinet 
Ministers against tho long speeches and tiresome 
crotchets of would-be legislators. 

Mr. Guapstonz admitted in general terms the 
duty of the Government to make a “ House“ at the 
evening sitting, but in extenuation of Friday's 
% break-down be urged that they had been sitting 
forty-one hours last week, and he mentioned also 
that this session, owing to improved facilities for 
locomotion (presumably the Metropolitan Distriot 
Railway) the power of the Government to keep a 
House in the middle of the evening had sensibly de- 
creased, and they had been frequently indebted to 
the compassion of independent members. 

Mr. DisnazLt deprecated a change in the rules of 
the House, preferring to trust to the good sense of 
members and the tact of Mr. Speaker. But ho sug- 
gested that at the nine o’clock sitting there should 
be at least a quarter of an hour's grace before ascer- 
taining whether a quorum was present. 

Mr. Bovvenrz remarked that these counts-out 
were a reaction against overwork, and were attri- 
butable to the tremendous tax put on the powers of 
public men in these days. 

The House expressed ite tification at Mr. 
Forster's promotion to the Cabinet by loudly cheer- 
ing him as he entered the House. 

THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL, 

On the consideration of this bill as a.uended, 

Mr. Bentmcx moved to insert the following 
clause :— 

Nothing in this Act shall open any office to any person who 
is not a member of the Church of England where such office is 
by the intention of the founder or donor confined to a member 

the said Church, and where the income of such office is 


payable out of the produce of property or moneys given by 
private persons out of their own — aince the year 1562, 


He said that this year there had been a total change 
in legislation with respect to this subject, the Govern- 
ment having changed their permissive bill into one 
of a compulsory character. The bill had been intro- 
duced by his hon. and learned friend (the Solioitor- 
General) in one of the most revolutionary speeches 


with regard to the rights of property that had ever 
fallen from a Minister, The measure was totally 
. to the principle of law, and he grounded his 
opinions upon judgments pronoun by Lord 
Lyndhurst and other high authorities. He begged 
to move the adoption of the clause. 

The Sortcrron-Generat believed that Parliament, 
from the earliest times, had always asserted its right 
to take, and had taken, an exceptional jurisdiction 
over property held in mortmain ; and, therefore, any 
Eo man, from the earliest period, who had given 
land to bodies in mortmain, had done so with the 
knowledge that from time to time Parliament would 
review the conditions on which that property was 
held, and would alter them from time to time. If 
that was a revolutionary opinion, he held it, and now 
asserted it again in the face of the hon. gentleman. 


tion to which he could fairly accede, but the limit of 
concession in this case had reached. 
Lord J. Manners said that the ment with re- 
to mortmain, on which the Solicitor-General 
relied on several occasion, had not the slightest 
historical foundation, because land had been left 
in mortmain between the reigns of Elizabeth 
and II., in whose time the restraint of the 
law of mortmain had become ‘he law of the land. 
As to the ument that no injustice was perpetrated 
in the bill use, though property designated by 
a founder for the exclusive use of a college in con- 
nection with the Church of England was thrown open 
to persons of other religious denominations, mem- 
bers of the Church of land were not debarred 
from participating, how would the hon. and learned 
gentleman like that principle applied to his own 
private property. It was a distinction which 
— — far rp pac of “gr subtleties and legal 
genuity, and did not reach the case of injustice 
which had been brought forward. a 
. NEWDEGATE that if the pro of the 
Church of England were to be — in the 


of all other religious denominations should escape 
the like fate. He saw the elements of destruction 
were at work, and he believed that private property 
would fall under the rule now applied to it, 

The clause was negatived without a division. 

The most important discussion occurred in 
to the prospective effect of the bill. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt had originally given notice to include in 
the bill all colleges founded hereafter; but he now 
moved a clause requiring that no charter granted to 
a college shall be valid until it has been before 
Parliament thirty days. Sir M. Bzacu proposed to 
extend this to Ireland, which led to some strong 
criticisms on the presumed intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard to denominational colleges in 
Ireland, their opposition to Mr. Fa woett's motion for 
opening Trinity Coll Dublin, and the supple- 
mental charter of 1866 being parte or 17 st 
them. Sir M. Beaca was suppo by Mr. Har- 
court, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Selam Artoun, 
others on the same side; but on his own side of the 
House he mot with little or no enoo ment, Mr. 
Bsresrorp Horz, Mr. Tatset, Mr. Harpy, and 
others uniting to deprecate a precipitate and sweep- 
ing declaration against denominational colleges. In 
the end Mr. Giapstone undertook to bring in a 
separate bill dealing generally with the — 
under which these charters are to be granted for the 
United Kingdom, and upon this assurance Mr. Har- 
court's clause and Sir M. Beacn’s amendment to 
it were both withdrawn. 

The point, however, arose again immediately after 
on an amendment moved by Mr. Sinctair Arrovrx, 
to omit the words which limit the bill to “ subsist- 
ing colleges.” Mr. Morrison supported the amend- 
ment. The insertion in the bill of the words now 
3 would have little practical effect as regarded 

xford, for even Keble College was included in its 
scope. But, to keep his conscience clear with re- 
ference to any proposal that might be made in Ire- 
land, he should vote for the motion of his hon. friend. 
Mr. Horsman said that he also should vote for the 
motion if pressed to a division. This was a bill for 
abolishing tests; and if tests were objectionable in 
coll at present existing, they must be equally so 
in colleges to be founded hereafter. Mr. GTA Dsroxn 
regretted that this question should have been again 
raised, and declared that the Government could do 
nothing in the present bill to interfere with the abso- 
lute freedom of persons wishing to establish colleges 
whether denominational or not. Mr. Mowsray 
— his 1 to this principle. Mr. AuBERON 

ERBERT said the objection was not to the existence 
of places for denominational teaching, but to the 

ion dy such places of University privileges. 
Hear, hear.) Feeling himself bound to vote on this 
motion with the hon. member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs, he pa was deeply L to Her Majesty's 
Government for having made this bill more efficient 
and satisfactory. Mr. WMTInnOoTrRAM said his own 
views would incline him also to vote with the hon. 
member, but after the strong assurances which they 
had received from the Prime Minister in the course 
of this debate, he did not think the matter ought to 
be pressed, and he suggested that his hon. friend 
should withdraw his motion. 

The House then divided, when the numbers 

were :— 


For the amendment . ‘ <a 
Against. ‘ , 0 » 188 
ajority * . „ . * —1 10 


Lord E. Frrzmavurice proposed his amendment on 
Clause 2, which bringe Heads of Houses within 
the scope of the bill. : 

Mr. Beresrorp Horx protested against this clause, 
which removed one of the safeguards, and quite 
altered the character of the bill. 

Mr. Guapstonz said that, as there was no longer 
a concurrence of opinion in the universities, it was 
plain that considerations of policy did not any longer 
require the reservation first Tho other re- 
servations in the bill were completely compatible with 
its principle. They provided that the operation of 
the bill should not be extended by any process of 
interpretation to matters which it was not intended 
to affect ; and that, in securing the free access of indi- 
viduals to the emoluments of the university and 
colleges, they should not interfere with the system 
which now existed there. The proposal now before 
the House related to that which was part of a system 
of religious tests; and the question they had to ask 
was, whether it was desirable to make such an ex- 
ception? The great majority of the heads of col- 
leges were already protected by their existing 
statutes, requiring that they should be in holy, 
orders, and it was only a third or a fourth of the 
whole co that would be affected by the motion 
of his noble friend. They saw no advantage in 
creating an exception which might act in a most in- 
vidious manner, and which might still keep alive the 
Parliamentary agitation of this question. 

Mr. Mowsray said that those with whom he acted 
were prepared to resist this last concession made 
by the se tgp ee — ht hon. gentleman 
was a master of many ns, but his legions had 
run away from him. The hon. gentleman below 
the gangway and the Liberal committee at Oxford 
had forced the right hon. gentleman to surrender 
the original intention contained in the bill. (Hear.) 

Mr. Giapstonz denied that he had expressed any 
change of intention with to the subject of 
denominational education in Ireland. 

The House divided, and the numbers were— 


BO 4s 5 ee ee 206 
Noes f By „ ee ee ee 86 
Majority . ee ee ee —1 19 
Mr. Kain explained that he had accidentally 


manner proposed, he could not see why the property | 


got into the wrong lobby, but desired that his vote 
might be recorded with the % Ayes.“ l = 
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the Liberal cause in the University, an 
ten of them had been zealous in promoting the aboli- 


But Mr. F 
Watrsr and others agreed with him 
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, Was carried ta division. 
This and the next clause having been agreed to, the 
committee adjourned 


„ 
er 
House adjourned at a quarter past two o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

The following is the minority who voted on Thurs- 
day in favour of Mr. Jacob Bright's. amendment | to 
to the 14th “ That in any such school in 
which the Holy Scriptures shall be read and taught 
the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour 
of or against the distinctive tenets of any religious d. 


ve = 
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121 (251 to 130) eus- 
„who must, how ever, 
a victory 
his Mr. 


A ority 
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the same numbe 
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remarks the Daily 


. | Colonial Office. Lord 


the | up to Midsummer was no 
being 


ment, and though the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. Gladstone. was 4 a minority of eleven 
ng his own friends. 

meee te aly es, es Soe ce 

along the religions di ty, as he fore 

he phould ; but he has done it by riding rough- 

shod over his own friends.“ 

In other respects the Bill has thus far sub- 
stantially taken the shape suggested by Mr. 
Forster. The year of grace , however, 
been reduced to six months, and the suggestion 
of Viscount Sandon to give the managers of 
volun the same compulsory power 
ing sites as the Bill confers * 

was ** — as was also Mr. 
to dispe 


nse with school fees. 
On Monday Sir C. Dilke’s amendment for the 
election of school boards by the general body 
of ratepayers, was rejected by the narrow 
majority of five, but, so far as regards the 
metropolis, this proposal is to be carried out; 
while Mr. Forster has accepted the suggestion 
to transfer the choice from select vestries to the 
ratepayers. Mr. Gladstone also consented to 
the experiment of a cumulative vote, which 
will, for instance, enable ratepayers, who have 
to elect six members of a board, to give their 
six votes to one candidate. This will be a sub- 
stantial boon to Nonconformists in rural 


parishes. 
The House of Lords was last Me oe engaged 
in—retracing ite steps. Their lordships, und 
the reckless guidance of the Marquis of Salie- 
bury, a week ago asserted their independence 
5 emasculating some of the chief provisions of 
e Irish Land Bill. They have had a week’s ro- 
flection, which has cooled their ardour. On the 
bringing up of the report of the Committee the 
Government gave the Peers an opportunity of 
reversing their late decisions. It was a 
by am any of eigh 1 8 — 
=n , a number of Tory magnates 
1 return to 1001. instead of 50ʃl. 
as the limit exempting tenants from the — 
tion of the Bill. Instead of the amendment of Lord 
Clanricarde, requiring tenants to prove their 
right to improvements, the presumption in their 
favour is to be restored in all cases where the 
holding is not valued at 100/. or upwards, unless 
the court shall be of opinion, from the practice 
of the estate, or from other circumstances, that 


, | such presumption ought not to be made. This 


compromise was accepted without a division, as 
were some other changes in favour of the 
occupiers. The other points of difference 
between the Lords and Commons are to be con- 
sidered when the Bill comes on for third read- 


djing on Friday, and there is every prospect that 


a collision between the two Houses will be 
avoided. 
The Ministerial rearrangements in conse- 


quence of the death of Lord Clarendon have 


.| been completed. Earl Granville, with universal 


becomes Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

of Kimberley — Rie at the 
Halifax, the veteran Whig 
officer, once more returns to office, accepting the 


pro 
and the 


ivy Seal, with a view probably to strengthen 
the Government in the House 011 Lords. Under 


other circumstances Mr. W. E. Forster would 
7 od have been made Colonial Secretary, 
but aid will be indispensable to carr 
rly greeny: the Government Education Bill, 
should it, as is probable, become law this Ses- 
sion. Vice-President of the Council has 
served the Ministry too ably and zealously to 
be kept in a subordinate — and will be. 
come a member of the Cabinet—a merited dis- 
tinction which the House of Commons ratified 
on Monday by a cordial cheer when Mr. 
1 Th ; ME k the Q 1 
e re of the Quarterly Revenue 
and the Board of Trade, amply a ow Mr. 
Goschen' s recent statements as to the general 
revival of industrial sap By year’s revenue 
than 72,895,0002., 
erably in excess of Mr. Lowe's 


— ponding 
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notwi ing the reduction in the income- 
tex and sugar duties. On the quarter the 
Customs, allowing for the late remissions, show a 
comparative increase, and the Excise an im- 
provement to the extent of 300,000/. Our 
export trade for the first five months of the year 
was five millions more than in 1869, and the in- 
crease arises chiefly from the cotton, woollen, 
iron, and other great manufactures. 

St. Peter's Day passed over at Rome without 
any attempt to proclaim the Dogma of Infalli- 
bility, which is still under discussion in the 
Council. But the heat is great; the Fathers 


weary of prolonged debate; and an early ad- 


iod of last year, 


ournment is probable. A public sitting of the 
on the 17th is projected, when by the 
aid of the majority, who insist upon bringi 


the discussion to a close, the desired vote — 
be taken, and Pius IX ted by hi 1 
e, inne 


Mr. Forster,“ pithily | F 


and only about a quarter of a million | w 


A highly interesting scene in the French 
Chamber relative to the military resources of 
rance and Prussia, and an overshelming vote 

the same assembly, rejecting the ¥ — of 
e Orleans princes to return to France, are 
the only other items of foreign news which here 
require notice. 


LORD AMBERLEY ON EDUCATION. 


Tux ceremony of la pon ben foundation-stone 
on Wednesday 0 ools to be erected in 
connection with the church and ion at 
Bath-lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Dr. Rutherford, was dex- 
terously turned to account by Lord Amberley, 
who it, to traverse the whole breadth 
of the present educational controversy. The 
noble lord's utterances on this question, besides 
having an intrinsic value, will be the more 
highly appreciated just at this time, because 
they are sup to be tinctured more or less 
deeply with the mind of the veteran educa- 
tionist, Earl Russell, his father. There are 
questions on which, as a matter of course, the 
rinciples we espouse will admit of no trans- 
orming influence, and which, consequently, as 
to their broad outline, are not likely to undergo 
any change in our mind. This, however, does 
not necessarily shut us out from the advantage 
of such light as another mind may throw upon 
them; and hence we welcome with much cordi- 
ality the disquisition—for as such we may, with- 
out disparagement, describe his speech on the 
esent — of the educational controversy. 
ven if there were nothing strikingly original 
in his remarks—a c istic which may be 
predicated with confidence of any popular 
speech on the subject in the present day—there 
was a freshness of illustration, sentiment, and 
expression pervading it which answered the 
of originality, and which, doubtless, 
told with powerful effect upon the audience he 
addressed. 

Wo quite agree with the noble lord in ad- 
mitting that the immense difficulty inseparable 
from any scheme of national education should 
make us lenient in criticising the measure in- 
troduced to Parliament by Her Majesty's 
Government. Since the Bill has been under 
searching examination in Committee in the 
House of Commons, we have more „ I 
ever appreciated the itude of that difficulty; 
but, in. common with Lord Amberley, we are 
only the more distinctly conscious of the fact 
that it does not come up to all that we had ex- 
pected and hoped. Of the Liberal cast and 
character of the measure, brought forward as it 
has been by the stron Liberal Administra- 
tion of modern times, it is sufficient to reiterate 
the words of Lord Amberley, that “the Con- 
servative party are doing wisely in accepting 
with promptitude the offer now made them. 
To appraise at something like an approach to 
accuracy the true nature of the Bil, it has 
been framed with a view to obtain the - 
ful acceptance of the other side. It is 
this which, in the outset, gave to it that 
sort of disagreeable aspect to the supporters of 
the Ministry, which no subsequent concessions 
have wholly removed. Anxious as we may be 
to reduce our deterioration to the lowest 
41 b on the scale, the fact can never 

lost sight of that one of the most popular 
desires of the country, albeit a very 1 — 
one we confess, was voted down at the instance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government by calling in 
the Conservatives to override its own su 
rters. It is an ugly fact. It has . ·(„ 
eft behind it a very painful impression. It 
will, undoubtedly, without any conscious in- 
dulgence of vindictive feeling by the Liberal 
majority, be followed by its after fruits. And, 
to a very lamentable extent, it threatens to 
inflict permanent deterioration on the measure. 
But, after all, the Bill may not answer the 
apparently sectarian purpose, with a view to 

its : seems to have been con- 
structed ; and we have a strong eonviction that 
in the end, the will of the nation, however 
decisively set aside for the nonce, will inter- 
penetrate the entire operation of the Bill, and 
will eventually counteract the denominational- 
ism which dominates its clauses. 

We must not think too severely of 
Ministers for the pertinacity they have ex- 
hibited in putting a narrow sectarian impress 
upon this measure. The Church,” said Lord 
Amberley, “ we know, has long relied upon the 
power of the Government to support it; but 
what does surprise me—and what does pai 
me, indeed—is that Nonconformists should be 
found to consent to such views as these.” And 
with much force and truth, moderated by 
genuine kindliness and respect, he goes on to 
1175 “Surely, it is not from Nonoonformists 
who have covered the country with their 
churches and and schools, who have 
penetrated the minds of the country, and all 
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this without receiving the smallest aid or coun- 
tenance from the Government—surely, it 
is not from them that we ought to 
hear a s for Government assistance. 
Surely, are the last persons from 
whom we should expect that they could 
ever accept the 4 4 ok religion dy 
the force and power of the Government of this 
country.’ e wish that words like these did 
not have in them such a tone—meant or un- 
meant—of irony. But let us do our fellow- 
Dissenters justice. We do not believe that 
they have consciously, much less with full deli- 
beration, deviated from their fundamental 
principles on this matter. They have been so 
earnestly intent upon what is positive in the 
position they were invited to * that th 
overlooked what was negative in their avow 
principles. They took it that religious instruc. 
tion is the mcst important part of the educa- 
tion of children—and they were quile right— 
but they forgot that it is no part of the object 
of civil law, and no legitimate application of 
the physical force which lies behind it, to insure 
the re good which the churches of the 
land, for some reason or another, bave failed, or 
are expected to fail, in securing. ‘ 
It is of but little use, however, to bemoan the 
past—not much to grieve over the present—our 
true duty is with the future, Let us beware of 
pting for true the mistaken and dishearten- 
ing usion, because, as Nonconformiste, 
we have not made the best of our opportunities, 
we shall never be om to do so. Even the 
— 12 —＋4— ill — is now 18 
passing t iament has eminently in- 
structive lessons for us, if we will listen to them. 
We have made an incalculable sacrifice to our 
sense of the paramount importance of religion, 
for in our anxiety to put Christian truth in a 
position of assured security, we have put forth 
our hands to s seeming unsteadiness 
of the Ark of We have devolved 
upon the Government responsibilities which 
belong exclusively and inseparably to 
the Churches. ut, we doubt not, our 
present weakness will challenge that dis- 
cipline which will result in future strength. 
This Educational Bill, is our “ Little-go” in 
reference to the 
tion—the se 


question of this genera- 

ion of the Church from the 
State. We have been “plucked.” We shall 
have to study our principles afresh. Let us not 
be too — to suffer the eloquent exhortation 
of the noble lord, with whose words we draw 
there observations to a close—‘“ For my part, 
although I cannot presume to give advice to 
Nonconformists, who undoubtedly must be well 
uainted with their own affairs, far better 
indeed, than I could pretend to be ; yet if 1 
might venture to speak, this is what 1 should 
say—You have grown and flourished under a 
untary system. The Church has decreased, but 
you have increased, and you have gained ee 
and strength which she has lost. This g 
50, and reflect before you consent to 
accept any kind of endowment, however veiled 
or however disguised, at the hands of the Go- 
vernment ; pause and reflect before you consent 
to abandon your proud historical position of 
perfect freedom and perfect independence ; 
pause and reflect before you desert your 
ancient and well-known doctrine, that religion 
must rely u the unaided exertions of her 
votaries, and upon those alone; pause and re- 
fleet before you sanction this new application 
te selighras—cipeiaaitie which wo have wiopees 

—a principle which we have a 

in countless instances, but which, in almost all, 
we have determined to abandon, because we 


have found it to be insufferably inconsistent 


with ect justice to eve rtion of the 
— Bb — 4 i 3 to the 
true welfare of. the nation. 


„THE MORAL ATMOSPHERE OF A 
CONTESTED ELECTION.” 


-Unpszsr this title Dean Goulburn on Friday 
evening last had the courage to preach a timely 
and impressive sermon in Norwich Cathedral 
in anticipation of the contested election for that 
city. It was the right word spoken at the right 
time. Unhappily an election period, like a con- 
tinental carnival, is regarded as an occasion fer 
exceptional licence. It is as convenient in the 
one case as it is pleasant in the other to throw 
off for a time all moral restraints. All are tarred 
with the same brush, and everyone resumes his 

ition of high respectability as though nothing 
Rad ha pened. The result is that a general elec- 
tion, which is in theory an opportunity for puri. 
fying the political atmosphere, and obtaining a 
national verdict, becomes in fact a social calamity 
of the gravest kind, and pollutes and degrades 
society. An electoral contest in a yr 
borough is, in a general way, as much to 
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deprecated as a visitation of the plague. It 
lowers the “ moral atmosphere,” and does more 
harm directly and indirectly in a few days than 
the combined labours of all the ministers of 
religion can repair. | 
Dean Goulburn has, therefore, done good 
service 1 forward on the eve of an elec- 
tion for Norwich, and in the most public w 
exhorting and warning his fellow citizens. 1 
is not indeed the first time that a minister of 
religion has taken that course. Such sermons 
as he preached on Friday are W ik not 
universally, delivered from tho pulpit in periods 
of election excitement by the clergy of many 
denominations. But it is not often that a dig- 
nitary of the Established Church, who exercises 
an influence so wide-spread as Dean Goulburn, 
comes forward to speak a word in season, to 
rebuke the special vices of the community at a 
period of none temptation, and to tear away 
the flimsy disguises under cover of which men 
of high standing and respectability plunge into 
corrupt and deraoralising practices. A clergy- 
man thus occupied is not only engaged in hie 
legitimate work, but is doing more to create a 
higher standard of political morality than can 
be brought about by legislative enactments. 
If the law in respect to electoral corruption is at 
resent in advance of public opinion, it is 
use the- educated and well-to-do classes 
deliberately connive at its violation. There is 
the more need, therefore, that the authority of 
Parliament should be strengthened by the 
sealous exhortations of the clergy. 


The Dean of Norwich in his sermon spoke 
with becoming plainness and severity of the 
sins and temptation that are characteristic of 
election contests—bribery, defamation, libel, in- 
temperance, and perjury—all springing out of a 
frenzied party spirit. People who in ordinary 
life are quiet and respectable, will, he saye, under 
this perverting influence, condescend to cor- 
~_ or to intimidate their poorer neighbours, 
make themselves the patrons of sottishness, in- 
temperance, pervert the reason of electors of 
the lower class, and reduce them to the level of 
the beasts that perish ; nay, when solemnly ab- 
jured by a court of justice, by their hope of 
God’s help and to say ‘nothing but the 
truth,’ stand up before High Heaven and per- 
sist, with brazen face, in asseverating the lie.” 
This is well said, and will, we trust, strike 
home. Attempts to debauch the lower class of 
electore—‘‘ to take advantage of the poor man’s 
anon 4 or the precariousness of his hardly- 
earned substance to induce him to hold in 
abeyance all judgment of his own, to pay him 
for suppressing his own opinion and expressing 
yours, or at least to frighten him out of bravely 
* e his opinions by ning to turn 
him out of his employment, which is his only 
means of subsistence”—the Dean speaks 
of as a subversion of the law and a 
heinous sin against God. The drunkenness 
of an election “ is an infernal sacrament of the 
spirit of malice and bitter hatred which has 

ained — — of men’s minds.” Bribery, 
— ulburn characterises as mainly 
sin of the rich and the educated, not to be cured 
by punishing the miserable receiver of the 
bribe, but by exorcising the sin from the heart 
of the bribe-giver, and by the Church of the 
Lord Jesus bearing her testimony through 
faith and bravely, even when the sin or the 
heresy press forward in high places and is more 
respectable to the outward eye, by the posi 
tion and the influence of its perpetrators,” “A 
Church which fears to raise ite voice aloud 
ainst offenders of influential position, and 
8 their sin or error because they happen 
to be genteel and to have t patrons, may,“ 
he says, be salaried, may be supported by the 
law, may be buttressed round with endowments 


and establishment; but the salt of God's grace 


has gone out of that Church and it is thence- 
forth fit for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under the foot of man.” 


Wehonoura minister of the Gospel, to whatever 


denomination he belongs, who can thus faithfully 
denounce the sins of his fellow citizens, and raise 


his warning voice against notorious violations of 


the laws of God and man. But if the immo- 
ralities of election contests are to be put down, 
it is necessary that the laity should co-operate 
with the clergy not only by abstaining from 
wrongdoing, but—which is less easy—by con- 
demning and ostracising those who are foremost 
in debauching our constituencies. In this 
direction legal enactments are of little avail. 
So long as rich men who buy votes, or endea- 
vour to obtain yay Bes | discreditable means, or 
do not scruple to flood a borough with corrup- 
tion to gain their selfish ends, are held to have 
committed a venial offence, and are, moreover, 
flattered and courted by their fellow-citizens, it 
will be vain to expect that the moral atmosphere 
of the constituencies will be purified. 


— 4 


THE THRONE OF SPAIN. 


Ir Marshal Prim were aiming to bring the 
monarchical principle into contempt, he could 
1 ‘more effec 


subserve that object than 
the couree he is now pursuing. What a 
a must it give to high 4 h- 

ish Throne hawked 


out Europe to see the Sp 
about in every Court of Kurope and somewhat 
contemptuo refused; the Spanish people 
looking on at the r being made for 
their benefit with profound indifference; and 
Queen Isabella solemnly surrendering to 
her son fictitions rights which no one 

oognises! The king-maker has heretofore 
tried every — except that which is 
most easy and obvious. Anyone but the Duke 
of Mon „seems to have been his motto, 
borrow bably from the Tuileries. That 
hapless Orleanist prince was married to Queen 
Isabella's sister in the hope that ho might one 
day attain the purple. M. Guizot and his fel- 
low-intriguers of thirty years ago could not of 
course foresee or dream that the elder sister, 
instead of dying childless would be dethroned, 
and that the Spanish Government would ran- 
sack Europe for her successor rather than accept 
the re can be no doubt that 


ounger. The 
the Regent, the Unionists (the Conservatives of 
2 
of the 


anda considerable portion of the officers 
Spanish army, are favourable to the 
claims of the Orleanist prince. But the general 
who expelled Queen Isabella is resolved not to 
elevate her sister to regal honours. He has 
een without success to the Courts of 
ngland, of Italy, and of Portugal for a candi- 
date. The royal houses of the continent seemed 
to be well-nigh exhausted, when it was at the 
eleventh hour discovered that a Prussian prince 
was ready to accept 1 — dignity. 

Prince of Hohenzollern is, for the 
N avourite of Marshal Prim. Like 
his brother Prince Charles, who is said to have 
% sonquered Roumania with a carpet bag,” he 
has no diffidence, and he has placed himself in 
the hands of the autocrat of Spain. He is of 
the Catholic faith, is thirty-five years of a 
and is married to a uese princess. That 
he has no antecedents, and is lacking in personal 

ualities of a distinct or high order, may be no 
Tiequalification in the eyes of the soldier of 
fortune who takes him under his wing. But 
Regent Serrano, weary of his anomalous and 
burdensome elevation, is said to be quite ready 
to accept Prince Leopold, and in due time, 
unless any mishap occurs, the Cortes will be 
invited to ratify the choice by the absolute 
majority required by law. 

t was only natural that at the 
first announcement of the new candidate for 
the Spanish throne the French press should 
raise a cry of alarm, and regard the movement 
as another proof of the restless ambition of 
Prussia, and the ising tendencies of 
Count Bismarck. he world was told that 
Prim, without consulting the Cortes, was 
about to force u Spain a King, to restore 
the monarchy of Charles V. for the benefit of the 
Hohenzollern family, and to create a new enemy 
in the rear of France. The Paris papers are now 
somewhat ashamed of their panic. They 
perhaps see that violent attacks upon the King- 
designate would only commend him to the good 
opinion of their 2 or their jcalousics 
may be meee by the well-founded belief that 
the national policy of the Peninsular state will 
be in no wise modified to suit the family con- 
nections of a feeble Sovereign. Spain is likely 
for years to come to be too much absorbed 
in her own domestic affairs to trouble herself 
about foreign alliances. _ 

At — however, Prince Leopold is no 
more a candidate. Wearied of a prolonged 
interregnum, which is so hurtful to the material 
interests of the country, it is possible that the 
military and commercial classes may be ready 
to accept a Prussian prince. By this choice, as 
renn 

g een is 
and the Unionists may be averted. The Re- 
publicans have y tried their strength 
in field, and have miserably failed. 
They will 1 again attempt another insur- 
rection without more evidence of popular 
sympathy than they have yet elicited. But the 

ortes may not be sufficiently unanimous to 
elect Prince Leopold to the vacant throne, or 
foreign influence may work secretly against his 
pretensions. It is useless, however, to speculate 
on what may occur in Spain, though there is 
substantial ground for hoping that the Iberian 
State will never again submit to Carlist or 
Bourbon rule, and will cling to those liberal in- 
stitutione which the last revolution established. 


„„ „% a. 


AN EAST LONDON SATURNALIA. 
A GENERATION ago, the festival known as Fairlop 
Fair had come to be regarded as an institution by 
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the myriad denizens of East London, many of whom 
had learned to consider it as affording them an 
excuse for drunkenness and riotous behaviour to an 
extent which would not be tolerated at any other 
time. The scenes to be witnessed in East London 
on Fairlop Fair night were among the worst and 
most demoralising ever beheld in connection with a 
popular out-door gathering. To gaze on the multi- 
tude assembled at night in the Whitechapel-road ; to 
listen to the lewd conversation, oaths, blasphemous 
expressions, and shameless ribaldry which assailed 
the ear on every side; to mark the wanton de- 
meanour of the crowd, the immodest gestures of the 
young people of both sexes, the crowded public- 
houses, the glaring ginshops, and steaming dancing- 
rooms, was more than sufficient to make one feel 
sick at heart and utterly despondent of the future, 
so far as regarded the labouring classes of East 
London. The festival was of comparatively modern 
date, yet, almost within the lifetime of some of those 
who took part in establishing it, the simple holiday 
of a few ship-builders and their employer had be- 
come swollen to such unnatural proportions as 
almost to partake of the nature of a metropolitan 
saturnalia. Fairlop Fair had become simply another 
name for debauchery and riot; and the worst ene- 
mies of the London working men could not possibly 
depict them in a more humiliating guise than that 
voluntarily assumed by them on this occasion. It 
was ‘The Worship of Bacchus” on a scale which 
not even the pencil of George Cruikshank could 
have ventured to depict. There was scareely a 
redeeming feature about the whole holiday. True, 
the fair itself was held several miles from London, 
and to reach it the pleasure-seekers had to walk or 
drive through a pleasant country district, the road- 
way lying across patches of furze-covered common, 
through portions of forest, and by picturesque 
villages ; but the demon of Drink pursned the holi- 
day-makers to their rural retreat, and not even the 
beauty of Hainault’s lovely glades or its fern- 
carpeted recesses, could prevent them from becoming 
defiled by the boorish sottishness of men who 
seemed to think that the greatest enjoyment of 
human life consisted in getting drunk. 


It was a lamentable spectacle, one which could 
not fail to occasion pain to the thoughtful observer, 
yet in this very proneness to excess were to be de- 
tected the indications of decay; the festival was 
one which could not, save by extraneous means, 
retain its popularity with the more sober and intel- 
ligent section of the working classes. Indeed, it 
might never have acquired any popularity at all had 
proper means of innocent recreation been provided 
for the East Londoners. It is very easy to denounce 
their excesses, but, be it remembered, that to this 
day these people, although nearly a million in num- 
ber, have no picture-galleries or museums, for that 
at Bethnal Green is not yet completed ; no recrea- 
tion-ground save Victoria Park and a small patch of 
garden at Poplar; nothing, in fact, save the public- 
house, the cheap theatre, and the cheaper music- 
hall. South Kensington is.scarcely known to them 
even by name; the British Museum and National 
Gallery are a good day’s joutney from their homes ; 
while as for St. James’s or Hyde Parks, working 
men seldom feel at home therein. Fustian seems 
out of place by the side of broadcloth. These facts 
are mentioned, not in excuse, but by way of expla- 
nation. When cheap railway excursions from the 
metropolis became common, when the cost of 
spending a holiday at the Crystal Palace was brought 
within the reach of all save the very poorest, the 
meretricious glories of Fairlop Fair began rapidlyſto 
wither, and at this very day, but for a combination 
on the part of a number of publicans, desirous of 
retaining the profits derived from the vast con- 
sumption of beer and gin during the fair evening, 
the holiday would be a thing of the past. In fact, 
it is at present nothing more and nothing less than 
a publicans’ festival. 

The fair is held on the first Friday in July. 
Early in the morning, a couple of large boats, each 
capable of holding from twenty to thirty persons, 
fully rigged, mounted on wheels, and drawn by four 
horses, make their appearance in Ratcliffe-highway, 
whence they proceed at a smart pace in the direction 
of the Whitechapel-road, and thence to Barking- 
side, where the fair is now held, the famous Fairlop 


Oak, in Hainault Forest, where the fair used to be |. 
held, being no longer in existence. The boats stop 


at all the public-houses the proprietors of which 
have contributed to the cost of their equipment, the 
object being to attract as many customers as pos- 
sible to these places. The fair itself is comparatively 
deserted during the morning, but towards evening 
the road presents some resemblance to that leading 
to Epsom on the Derby Day, so large is the number 
of vehicles of every description hastening in the 


current of vehicular traffic becomes changed in a 
homeward direction. Decorated with boughs of 
trees, garlands, and streamers, the carts, vans, gigs, 


crowd, carriage following carriage at a pace which 
renders it almost wonderful that no one is run over. | 
As we reach the Bow-road, rockets, Roman candles, 
and coloured fires aré let off in profusion, impart- 
ing to the scene a singular and unique effect. As 
we near the Mile-end-road the pavements become 
crowded with people, chiefly of the labouring class, 


are filled to overflowing; even the benches and 
tables placed outside have no lack of occupants. 
But it is in Whitechapel that the crowd is greatest. 
The broad thoroughfare, one of the widest in 
London, is filled with what seems a heaving sea of 
human beings. The dust, heat, and noise are fear- 
ful, The people seem to do nothing but walk about 
and drink. It is drink, drink, drink everywhere. 
Even after the boats have passed by, after the 
crowds have began to melt away, the public-houses 


-remain crowded as ever, and not until long after 


midnight have the courts and lanes of the neigh- 


revellers. | 

It was not to be expected that the friends of reli- 
gious and social progress could gaze on these things 
and quietly fold their arms. On the contrary, the 
very immensity of the evil—for the fair most un- 
doubtedly is such—has led some of them to seek to 


For several years past a series of regulat open-air 


largely frequented by the pleasure-seekers, and 
although at first the efforts of the missionaries 
were attended with some disappointment and not 
a little opposition, the organisation worked by them 
has attained an extent and degree of efficiency 
which demands at least a word of notice. Every’ 
Fairlop Fair day from 100 to 200 persons have been 
in the habit of meeting each other at a given place, 
and, after partaking of refreshments and joining in 
prayer—going forth to preach the truths of religion 
among the masses of pleasure-seekers. The 
workers inelude representatives of all religious 
denominations, and among them on Friday last 


were to be found such men as the Rev. Newman 


Hall, Rev. William Tyler, and other well-known 
ministers. The services are continued from dusk 
until nearly midnight, and it is computed that the 
number of services on Friday evening last could not 
have been less than fifty. Asa rule, the speakers 
were attentively listened to, and although the entire 
rowdy population of East London must have been 
poured into the streets, not an act of rudeness was 
experienced by them. This is a fact which deserves 
mention. Although surrounded with every incen- 
tive to drunkenness and disorder, the crowd had 
acquired sufficient self-respect to treat the preachers 
with consideration. They might not always care to 
listen, but they evinced no desire to molest. Why 


indications of moral improvement observable among 

even the poorest and roughest Hast Londoners ; 

and when we consider the miserable and cheerless 

houses in which so many of them reside, the few 

opportunities of intellectual recreation possessed by 

them, the numerous demoralising influences which 

surround them, we marvel, not at the scenes of 
drunkenness and riot so frequently visible, but that 
the mischief is not more general, that there should 
be thousands of working men to set an example of 
sobriety and good order. Suppose, instead ol 
spending so much money on South Kensington, a 
little was given to East London? There could be 
but one result. Fairlop Fair would cease to be, 
despite the efforts of publican and brewer to main- 
tain in all its mischievous activity the noisy and 
degrading saturnalia which fills their pockets and 
dooms hundreds of families to the misery of foodless 
stomachs and demoralised minds. 


On Sunday a vessel Jaden with slate foundered six 
miles from Llandudno. The lifeboat went out to 
Rhyl without seeing any sign of the boats or crew. 
It is feared all hands have perished. 


Homan Bonz Manvrz.—A correspondent, writing 
to the Times, tells a strange story from Egypt. 
According to his account, a brisk trade has been 
going on for the last nine months in human dust 
and ashes from the catacombs near Alexandria. 
The manure thus obtained appears to sell at 6/. 10s. 
a ton to the English manufacturers, who mix it 
with guano. Thus myriads of Egyptians are now 
scattered broadcast on English soil, are eaten as 


bread, and walk the world again, after accom - 
ing their tardy n * 


direction of the fair. Between eight and nine the 


and other vehicles rapidly dash forward through the | ha 


and everywhere the public-houses seem to be doing | 
an enormous business. Bar, taproom, and parlour th 


bourhood ceased to echo the shouts of the drunken | 


counteract, as far as possible, its pernicious effects. | 


services have been held in the various roads most |. 


‘was declined by Lord W. 


been given to Vice- 
should this lesson be lost sight off Theré are dk. 


Court, @tficial, and Personal Heros. 


Her y, accompanied by Princess Louise and 


useum. 
3 
o private chapel a sor on Sunday morning. 
e Prince and Princess of Wale visited the 


Windsor on Monday afternoon. 


: terviews with Herr ss, the cele- 

brated author of the Life of Joaus.” 3 

dedicated to her his last work on Voltaire, 1 he 
He had read it to her 


uent in 


says, was written at her wish. 
chapter by chapter, and she had listened with 
triendly appro A number of charitable estab- 
lishments, from which all clerical influence is care- 
fully excluded, owe their existence to the Princess. 
Among them is a society for train 

The Prince and Princess of W 


in f the Abbey, Gate Readin —. 
views o : way, - 
buildings painted thereon. There was a * — 
at the Town Hall given by the Mayor, and an inter- 


change of after which the royal visitors re- 
14 1 8 
e Princess of her chil- 


ales, accompanied b 
dren, is 1 | Ouse to- 


€ : to leave Marl | 
morrow, for on a visit to illustrious 
relatives. * of Wales intends to join the 
family earl 5 — next —— 


uis of , 
. Bright continues to improve in health at Llau- 


dudno, is able to take sea bathing and horse 
It is stated Mr. Ohilders is ra im 
abi Te eae ramet .. 
res ma en | t 
at — before the 7 3 of —— month. 
e Lord Jus of Appeal 

— 1 

tember last, has at le been up. This 


* 
tinguished ition, which carries with it a seat in 
the stew Coromall bud & palary af 6,0002. 88 has 


ames. °* . 

The Edinburgh Association’ for N the 
Condition of the Poor latel ‘memorialised Mr. - 
de bagels bute the rr ee 

n our 
towns. Mr. Gladstone, 1 the 
of the memorial, says :—‘ Though mind and 
time are absorbed by other public | 


| with 
which he is more immediately concerned, he rejoices 
to think that the subject to which you have 2 wn 


his attention is under the care of 30 able and 
tial a Minister as Mr. Goschen, to whom he 
ward the petition.” | 
The Royal Academicians met on Thursda grin 
t in Burlington Gardens, and elected Me: : 
„Wells and R. Ansdell full members of their body 
in the places of Messrs. Creswick and Maclise. 
The Athenaum states that Sir John , 
Professor Tyndall, and Mr. Deutsch, were 
BCL Nae eat ee ae oe RE Silabery's 
O. L. list, and who were o - 
known redot, jected to by a wel 
ames Bart., M. D., Chief ician to 
the Queen, died last week at ‘Bagshot Park. Sir 


James was one of Her Ma 's earliest 
n „ 


* * 


y great to 
the Royal 
A Orystal Palace /éte and reception is to be given 
to-morrow. 


Her Majesty and to all the members of 


to M. 


— 


t 


down amid entt 
ä various 
to an end. 


MR. TREVELYAN, M. P., AND THE EDU OA- 
TION BILL. 


O. Trevel M. P. for the Hawick 
has resigned the office of one of the Lords 
miralty. He has addressed the following 
tion to Mr. iloo 
ed offi 

the increase of the 
~~ wert of the Govecemnel 
of the Governmen 
ber is at liberty to support the bill and 
but a member of the Govern- 
ction between different por- 
this matter as one 


but of t and wrong—just as 
a n 


proposal t 6 
wers and resources of the Established Church. 
he election which preceded the abolition of the 


Mr. G. 


pri 


Oppose 


the 
t make no 
the scheme. I 


N 
is at stake 


8 
THE LATE LORD CLARENDON. 


says the immediate cause of his 

ship’s death was diarrhoea, which continued 
before he 

r. Baber. 
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the death of | the Government 00 
honoured 


esteem and | M. Jules Favre tock 


ee ene 


vette of thanks, the meting canto! 


oy. | forces 


zs 


of peace. 
thy of the | , 
: ‘and to the British 
arid condolence to those to whom the loss 


1871, the em 
1869, the credits of 1868-69 and 70. 
Dumoulin demanded of 


be prosecuted ) 
which it was . 10 
Emperor Napoleon before his accession to the 


: | conclusion of the 


the rest of Europe. Some deputies of the lt 

spoke against this reduction. M. Picard and other 
members considered the reduction insufficient, and 
M. Granier de 


pro nce, 
ke against any diminution of the military 
France at fos greet moment. He fur- 
nished the Chamber with the statistics of all the 
armies and navies in Europe, and oe why it 
would be useless to ask Prussia to disarm. “ 
day there exists a power which could afford to 
dare anything if it believed its interests to be en- 
gaged.” He ridiculed the confidence which some 
placed in the — of civilisation as a preventive 
of war, and ad — 

Did philosophy binder the Prussian army from 
K. upon Vienna P And when the occasion of 
0 ing the face of the globe offers, has that prevented 
Prussia from seizing it ? . 
Of M. Bismark's — peaceful attitude M. Thiers 
offered the following explanation :— | 

To-day he is pacific. Do you know why? The 

nestion now is, to whom should bel Southern 
— the reason 
why M. the 


game | 
bi did three years „ he would have | 
the cote Heath against him. Since i 2 
. . at bes n 
. „ the : ou give 
sath to adie 7 you gi 
ules Favre larger ro- 
ductions than . 
and after fresh * 
Baile Olivier 
ks which 
en of 


agents 
had been ah ee 
M. Ollivier was by . Pagi 
some of these notes, and replied 


none to 


matic notes and not for insolence, 
was called to order. The tempeat 


demanded that France | P 


„a step, we must, a 


I revolutionary chiefs, and it the fact 
8 


8 
8 


0 
is’ 00 
| dential agents, ex 
| Prussia, and have 


0 ’ 
Marshal Prim have offered the 8 
Prince of Hohenzollern, who had accepted the same 
says that it has no information whether Prim acted 
on his own personal responsibility, or whether he 
had received authority to that effect either from the 
Cortes or from tho Regent. The paper says :— 

We await farther information in order fully to appre- 
ciate the event, the gravity of which must be patent to 
all. If, as everything leads us to suppose, M 
rim has acted without authorisation, then the inci 
is simply reduced to an intrigue. Bat if, on the con: 
trary, the Spanish o should sanction or advise such 

o all, regard the event with the 
respect due to the will of a people regulating its own 
ffairs. Yet, whilst bowing to the sovereignty of the 

panish people, the sole competent judge in such a 
eee surprise at 

ing the eceptre of les V. oo to a Prussian 
Pring, the grandson of a princess of the Murat family 
whose name is only connected in Spain with painfal 
reminiscences. 

Others of the Paris pa consider that the acces- 
sion of the Prince of Hohenzollern to the Spanish 
hrone would be of serious import to France. The 

esse, Pays, and Temps represent that the presence 
of a Prussian Prince at Madrid would be equivalent 
to the re-establishment of the Empire of Charles V. 
in favour of Prussia. The Patrie says that French 
policy is based on respect for national sovereignty, 
adding that France strictly this principle, 
and cannot consent to sea it disregarded by others, 
2 e ee adverts ao, the —— font 

| out Europe previous to September, , to 
the om that Count Bismark inspired the 8 
* 


8 Recedet. 
Present is a seque. 
the Prince eC Heksnatileen disturbe the madd aad 
e Prinee of Ho . 8 bo » an 
tha Prince, ¥¢ Hohensellern 6 

SPAIN. 
It is stated that General Prim has sent a deputa - 


| tion to Prassia to offer the Crown of Spain to a 
ohenzollern 


Prince d of H „ who 


has accepted 


are to ocour ere long. If my information 

believe that it is—confi- 
ly accredited by Marshal 
uitted Madrid for Bonn, in 
ered the 8 Crown to 


Prince Frederic of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; and 


Prim, have secretly 


| the Prince accepts the offer with the greatest eager- 
n 


This act of Marshal Prim's 


tur- 


| Spain as 
the purest Castilian blood to be shed. He is by the 


, | maternal side descended from that Murat who bom- 


never be 


115 


wind te ‘the petiti 
u 0 on 
2 debate which followed 
hether 2 existed 
y had consp since 1848. 
that the Government had nothing to reply. 
vier afterwards defended on principle the 
o of the Princes, and declared that th never 
ven in their adhesion to the existing stave of things 
plebiscitum, he maintained, had 

le 


| 


3 


* 
2 


Be. 


—̃ — of order and li 

con on berty to th 

Emperor. The people desired peace and — * 
Fr 
peo orbade it. 

toa ti Tones ‘Sine It 

nation w wished to maintain the 
: alone in his personal 


not 
Orleans family while the 


was not the 
law of 


: diplorn 
| circles, that should by any fatality— hich God fore: 
nr de 


barded Madrid during the War of Independence, 
which filled every — household with mourning, 
m San Roque to Irun, from the Bay of Biscay to 
e Mediterranean. No wonder that the name of 
Murat should be execrated throughout the length 
sever be accepted by the Spanial 25 the Kings but 
y the as their ts but 

the opinion is entertained in the highest 


the Thron 

would be isolated 
owers; order and . 
wa; and commerce would be re- 
duced to a mere shadow of what it is at present.” © 
On Monday Marshal Serrano presided at the 
Council of Ministers to consider the candidature of 
Prince Ls of Hohenzollern. The result of the 
deliberations has not yet transpired. It is believed, 
however, that there is no question of proclaiming 
an without the sanction of an absolute ma- 
jority of the elected members of the Cortes, in con- 

formity with the law recently enacted. 


UNITED STATES. 

The Senate has rejected the San Domingo Anuexa- 
tion Treaty. The votes numbered twenty-eight fcr 
and forty-eight Ratification would have 
required two-thirds of the votes to be affirmatit e. 
The rejection of the treaty does not affect the pro . 
tocol for the lease of Samana Ba 

Senate has 


The agreed to Mr. Samner’ 2 
| ment striking out the word “ white” from 4 — — 


ie ge tae > tee * 


91 


068. o bill as * es for the issue of 
1,000 million, in bonds A 
payable in coin and exempt from 


5; for outstanding 6-20 Bonds or to be sold at 
— . 4 — be applied to the 
m of 6-20 as they arrive at maturity 


IGION IN rake te Mémorial | .. 
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| n wer as to the t of the 
is left w ie ory of the Tram. It is ryt Tah 
not considered probable that it will be passed by the N N 1 


Ss 
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a 
43 * 
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adopted. . 
Several 1 from N hark sr? neve been. 2 2 
resented gress or legislation to pro- . 
keck the labourers Aga Med against the com- having met with a very gracious reception, and to He went on to complain of the violation, in several 
petition of Chinese ooolie labour. have obtained from His Mt esty a formal promise that NN of the N made with his people in 
Various friends of the Fenians who are held to | the Protestants who in 1845 and 1846 had been con- 1862, and then continued :— 

answer for violations of the neutrality laws have | strained to abjure their faith, and to embrace the] In his erly 2 
been to Washington endeavouring to get the Presi- | orthodox Greek oreed, may freely return to their | traders. y 
dent to release them. Senator Fenton, of New York, al religion. them to use 

is interesting himeelf in their favour. The President Norra Gunman Lreerars have issued their | But 

indicated willingness’ to deal leniently with | electoral 
them, but is inclined to permit the laws to take their 


td 
5 
& 
= 


and 
who bring 


course. 
The New York Tribune’s deapatch from the Indian 


— 


frontier of the Apaches as likely to make 
and go on their reservations, On the other 

hand, the Indians of Arisona have all taken up arms 
aptored, Killin a he gear’ ‘hens 
en ; 0 em; 

D caves the e off. —— nally upon th 

Official ad state that a general outbreak is | Equality for all, and uniformity of electoral 2 

expected on the part of the Indians on the line of the | Gratuitous instruction, 

Pacific Railroad, and that the Yankton and Sioux which impede the right of association. No State 

Indians are taking the war-path: General Sherman | privileges in favour of the private interest of classes, 


is sending cavalry reinforcements to the West. no matter to what rank they belong. 
Tannmin Tracepy m Spam.—A shocking suey 
NEW ZEALAND. is told by a Spanish ot ndent of the Si . 
The Times publishesa letter from its New Zealand | On the outskirts of Castille de las lias, a village 
correspondent, which brings down the news to the | bome N from Seville, stands 4 small un. 
30th April. a few days later than the news | pretended farmhouse, ten bya vin 
6 tralian mail, the position of and industrious laboaring man and his wife. Th 
hanged. Te Kooti @as still at | had not been married very! N oStby tat jan : . 


Crimes und Cunuulties 


understood that an intention exists on th 


nge m 
expected that any improvement 
apparent until confidence te been fully testored, 
but there were indications of a gradual restoration | 
of prosperity. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Baron Liebig’s health is nearly restored. 
Müntzer at Washington, loft Havre on Friday for 
ni vre on Fri or 
a e Unive ity of Vi has decided ene 
e University of Vienna has deci | , 
women to all the advantages of its medical school, | imprisonment of 
2 opt rege — have already availed them- x i * * a 2 scribed as having been 12 
By a Roman olic authority we are informed The poor w aur moments hegitation, to the surface. | | 
——— — ut wager tee we pong chat all ft So ee sos ra wer Nn happened 
nephews to a Span y of fortune, pro o lower 8 an adjo room. urday. wooden runners 
himself equal to the occasion by bestowing on the No sooner nad the gil entered this room to obtain ling cranes ane were engaged in m. 
happy pair | the sum of five million franca, or two the cash, than the invalid jumped out of bed, N Wan enly gore daa One 
un 


housand pounds sterling. and, 
Berlin is growing more rapidly than pay, oh in 
0 


Furo * 1. ig A 5 5 Ar NI the gipsy might mr et, 
Ler age gh oy was 250,000, placing the gun, threatened her w | hoax was perpetrated at Halifax 
ighth in the order of European ca tals. At the 4 if she at time } K 
end of 1869, the number had risen to $00,000, iecving help, me ily, no ene.appears | aturday. An exoursio Nr. town 
only London and Paris its superiors. * while the christenjng party : : te 

e learn from Athens that a serious earthquake turn. eting two of the guarc a 


hes ocourred in the island of Santorin. Santorin, 
which is of volcanic origin, forms one of the islands 
of the Grecian Archipelago, and N about 
14,000 inhabitants. It is stated that the town is in 
ruins, but no lives appear to have been lost. : 

Tun Muivwreniat Crisis m Beratum is at an 
end. The Moniteur Belge publishes the names of the 
members of the new Oabinet, at the head of whom | reach 
is Baron Anethan 
Tus Warum 


‘AND tHe Crors 1x France.—The 


he explosion 
brought the guardia civile almost aban . 
with regard to high ef tng rag Rig nti Atlee to the thee’ und the verdicts were 
tory than where to evidence. 


u the 5 
Aw Incrpgnt or tHe Great FA m Constant. wed was at once shot through . ges that 
NOPLE.—A woman was seen rushing through the | woman. e second guardia civile hearing this ) 
retina 1 8 spews „ -= distance et A 5 ser: U avast 2 and, that limo water 
from the " ething in her arms. | secin s comrade on the flour, and the woman doctor 
“Safe, safe!” eren smoking pistol in her hand, raised his | used to be put in the food of the children. | 
my child! My is down the well, and that can | carbine and killed her where she stood. 
be got at when fire is over.” A piercingshriek | Tues RD Inpiaws AND THE Uwiten Starzs |“ stati 
immediately followed, for, looking down, she found | Govennwext.—The Philadelphia correspondent of 1 N = ae * 
that what she held in her arms was only ber plate the Times reports s ust made at New York ee 41. wi f 
tied up in a kerchief, and that in her bewilderment 175 2 taining narcotics that 
and hurry what she had thrown into the well was her | ing for these 
* infant Aa Times, 5 10 5 ie & of 
ALIFORNIAN GoLpD.—Accordi o Californian the aid o terpreter 
eS annual production of gold in that State | he said: neh 
in t years’ time fallen from 6,400,0002. to God Almighty mad ws ot, 68 ves pesenst to Beat 
4,600, „and has now become an ordinary occupa- ' what he had to say. e Great Spirit made both 


duty 6, 1870. 


— —— 


| 


Witeralure. 
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_SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION." 


Professor Von Sybel’s History is one of those 
books which it is specially difficult to deal with 
in such a journel as this. It demands and 
deserves a lengthened, elaborate, and careful 
review, in which its several positions should re- 
ceive that searching examidation which they 
require, but this it is impossible to secure in the 
limited space at our command. On the other 
hand, a general description is insufficient either 
to convey our sense of its high merits, or to 


introdace those qualifications which we feel to | based 


be necessary in relation to some of its state- 
ments and estimates of characters, yet this is 
. all which we can venture to attempt. So 
much has been written on the subject by men 
of all varieties of opinion, it has been treated 
in such different ways—pictorially by Carlyle, 
tically by Lamartine, with such bitter pre- 
judice by „* with such strong democratic 
2 by Louis Blanc and Michelet, with so 
much of narrative power and care to present 
all its details by Thiers, with so much impar- 
tiality by Mignet, and with so much of deep 
personal interest in the innumerable volumes of 
memoirs left by the leading actors, that many 
will ask, what can be the need of the four port! 
octavos that have been given us by the learne 
German? Such a question, however, will not 
be asked by any historic student after the 
perusal of the book. We. t that it is some- 
times heavy, that the author's powers of de- 
scription are inferior to those of many writers 
whose works give no evidence of one tithe of 
his research, and have no prospect of acquiring 
the ent tation, that his 


_ same 
nions are more Conservative in tendenc 


han we approve, and that there is a lack of that 
sympaihy with democratic feeling, and of that 
rare power of insight into individuals and 
parties of * ing views essential to the 
production of a ect history of this ws 
period. The French Revolution, indeed, 
requires such treatment as it would re- 
ceive at the hands of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, an Englishman without insular preju- 
dices, a democrat without the fanaticism of 
democracy, a man of cosmopolitan sympathies: 
aud high and noble instincts, who would not 


= Ar — under the 1 in- 
uence o eelings or person 

tions. Hele sou 8 tel on not ot we 4 this 
level, and 


yet his- book is as fit to be a standard 
work on the subject as any which has yet been 
given to the world. It represents the views of 
a particular school, but that is not the school of 
— reactionaries like Sir Archibald Alison, 
and it is as much more careful in its statements 
as it is more liberal in spirit than the voluminous 
production of the Tory baronet. It supplies a 
not unn corrective to some of the extra- 
vagant declamations and rhetorical narratives 
that have been given us of recent yeare. It 
shows that the admiration of some of the leaders 
of the Revolution, of which Carlyle set the 
example, is just as excessive and unjust as the 
extreme ion from which it was a re- 


action: It gives us the obverse side of some of 
ictures of 


t 


complain that he has written in a 
955 or has consciously misstated his 


dj 


wey Ge 4 be ther 
an erre to approval, or 
and — of their fell 

gentle hand, and with the 
in the Gos 


7 


touoh 


17 
ut 


will and crag be 
the faults into which t 
ed on the opposite side 
was in 


on the of the earlier volumes of 
this very able book, and we do not find much 
to it in those now before us, except that 
as on, and has to relate the 


wild excesses of unbridled violence by which 
the — of liberty was di 
sym ? 
vegas th 


sgraced, our | called i ing. 
of course, is stronger with one who | the 4 — 
e action of the fierce democracy of 


lutionary movements. With the recollection of 
the cruelty and bloodshed that desolated the 
cities of Holland and Belgium during the long 
ny of Alva, and of the horrible crimes 
perpetrated during the religious wars in France, 
we cannot say that they are without parallel. 
But stand alone amid the crimes of the 
populace for the wild fury by which they were 
prompted, the audacity with which they were 
planned, and the ye es So resolution with 
which they were executed, and the story 
deserves to be studied if only leasons of wisdom 
may be learned from those mistakes of men in 
wer by which they became possible. 
ream of the Girondists, who were at first the 
idols of the populace, was certainly of a Repablic 
on a recognition of the rights of all; and, 
endeavouring to embody on its policy those 
grand principles of liberty and righteousness, 
and even at the time at which these volumes 
open, the beginning of 1793, there seemed no 
reason why they should not be able to hold 
their own. It is true that the wilder democrats 
had ceased to look on them with favour, that 
ominous words were heard at the Jacobin clubs 
and the meetings of the sections, that Marat, 
Robespierre, and other leaders desired their 
overthrow, and that the prevailing distress, 
coupled with the extravagant expectations which 
had been awakened in the minds of the mob by 
the communistic doctrines which were being 
continually driven into their ears, disposed them 
to turbulence and revolt. But on the other 
hand they had the majority of the Convention, 
and through it the command of the military 
force, on their side; they had the sympathy of 
the provinces, which had not advanced in the 
line of democracy with the rapidity of the 
Parisian, and in Paris itself the propertied and 
middle classes, if not devoted to them, had, at 
all events, their interests and feelings alike en- 


Y | gaged in defence of these rights of order of 


which they were at present the ians. If, 
with these advantages on their side, they fell, it 
was certainly more through the faults of those 
friends of peace and good order than from any 
extraordi ability on the part of their ad- 
versaries. the one side there were unity of 


poe, the — — the . 
— to compass ion prompti 
deeds of unscrupulous violence. be te Gan 
there were feeble and divided counsels, inability 
to combine even when disunion was sure to 
* fatal to all, hesitation when there ought 
have been decision, selfishness when there 


vas a demand for generous and heroic self-sacri- 


fice. The middle classes of Paris, in particular, 
who had so much at stake, showed a spirit of 
miserable timidity and selfishness, and so in 
many cases ca the balance to incline to the 
side of socialism and anarchy when even a truer 
view of their own interests would have led 
them to take decided action. It is true that 
numbers of them were not admirers of the men 
in power, that some looked back with regret to 
the days of court splendour, and that others 
were 80 alarmed by what had already occurred 
that they believed the only safe policy to be 
one of utter abstention from public affairs. 
They forgot that their wisdom was to support 
authority in its difficult efforts to rve 
them from the ungoverned license of a mob 
putting forth claims which went to the destruc- 
tion of the rights of property. Beginning with 
demands that the State should fix low prices on 


ey were not slow to obey. It 
might have been thought that this would have 
been sufficient to rouse the middle classes. But 
they were under the influence of panic, th 

no mutual confidence, and they distrus 
the Government. | 


) 


the shopkeeper, | li 


| with no less severity, and though in him we find 
less to admire than in some members of the 
Gironde, there are considerations which might 
be urged in modification of the judgment here 
pronounced. Indeed, for him, and others worse 
still, a plea for a lenient and merciful sentence 
may be based on a view of the circumstances 
amid which they were trained. When we re- 
member how reckless the nobles of the ancien 
régime had been in the days of their power of 
the rights of others, how the maxim that “might 
“is right had been the ruling principle of their 
policy, how wantonly in the pursuit of frivolous 
and sensual ple s they had trampled upon 
the most sacred principles of morality and 
justice as well as the tenderest feeling of human 
nature, we may temper justice with mercy in 
our condemnation even of the crimes here de- 
picted. A strong religious principle would have 
restrained the leaders and the followers alike, 
but the mode in which religion had been pre- 
sented before them had deprived it of its 
true influence, and left a people, in its dire ex- 
tremity, to become the victims of men who, 
having cast off the fear of God, had ceased to 
have any regard for man. 5 
Professor Von Sybel’s book, however, will be 
remembered, not for any portraitures of 
character or brilliant passages descriptive of the 
thrilling episodes of this terrible story, bat for 
its calm and careful narrative of events, He 
has gone into the minuties of the history both of 
domestic and foreign affairs, and we know no 
book from which it is possible to gain a clearer 
view of the intestine strifes of Paris on the one 
hand, or of the tangled course of foreign politics 


on the other. In the latter department 
especially it is not — unequalled, ut it is 
oon y unapproached by any history of the 
period. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Hedged In. By Evizaneta Stuart PHELPS, the author 
of “Gates Ajar.” (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 
Our notice of this novelette has been unintentionally 
delayed, and it may be that the author’s name has 
already secured for ita perusal, where our words might 
have had some share in producing the like result. 
% Hedged In,” let us say to those who have not yet 
seen it, is not foreshadowed in any one particular by 
the announcement that it is written by the author of 
Gates Ajar.” We say nothing here of Elizabeth 
Phelps’s theories about the future state, but we do say 
that they should not in any instance operate as a bar to 
acquaintance with this admirable little work. The 
heroine of Hedged In,” is a poor girl of sixteen, 
living in Thicket-street, New York. Like many of her 
neighbours, she was a mother though nota wife, and 
yet, so far, without much sense of shame. Nixy Trent, 
such was her name, left Thicket-street one night, her 
baby in her arms, and tried to find her way into the 
country where she might live “honest.” There must 
“be somewheres! There must be folks,” she said, 
There's honest things to do, and I'll hunt till I find 
% m.“ But she soon found, to her sorrow, that people 
who might want “ helps” of one sort or another didn’t 
want their babies. This difficulty she got over in her 
last extremity by leaving the child in a doorway, and 
proceeding on her way alone. At first, Mrs. Zerviah 
Myrtle engaged her services, but she subsequently 
found out her disgrace and dismissed her. She next 
fell in with Mrs. Parcell, one ok God's folks,” one 
who never headed a ‘cause,’ delivered a lecture, 
“ wrote a book, had a mission.’ She darns her own 
“stockings, bakes her own bread, goes to the sewing 
4 circle,’ believes in her minister, takes life on patience, 
“ heaven on trust.” 


1 77 — would like,” Mrs. Purcell questioned, you 

* would like to live an honest life in an honest home? 
Said Nixy, 2 up, Tou bet!” Mrs. Parcell 
he rough words fell from Nixy's 

pe as had dropped from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, for her face in the moment — changed, 
flushed all over like a home - sick child’s, paled like a 
r s. Shoe is starved,” oried Mrs. Par. 
cell to herself. “ The girl is starved for the very 
crumbs that fall from her Father’s table.” Aloud she 
said, “ And the table is fall—full. God forgive us all.“ 


Mrs. Puroell's difficulty was this:—She had a pure, 
beautiful daughter, Christina, with whom Nixy must 


he | needs associate if she took her in; would she be con- 


0 
porte dreamers, mere sciolists led astray by 
ancies of their own imagination, who have 
climbed up into a position which they are in- 
competent to occupy, and are unable to subdue 
or to control the forces which they themselves 
Even their efforts to save 
A fail to awaken much sym- 


and their leaders with an unfriendly eye. ne because he regards them as reapers of a 


harvest, 
The ede of the “ Reiga of Terror are yet | had airs Th whose seeds they themselves 


atroci ere may be some truth in thi 
happily without parallel in the story of rero- though the party, sadly lacking as we feel — 
the French 


he Revolution. 
Vols. 8 and 4. (London: 


Von nat lid John Murray.) which they here receive. Danton is judged 


0 3 : 
; 


By HAMA | to be, deserve different treatment from that 


taminated? Let those who will, read and judge for 
themselves. Let them see how love and trust bring up 
the sense of shame and humiliation; how then they 
refine and educate the whole moral sense; how these 
and mightier Christian influences transform Nixy’s whole 
being, fit her for a sphere of usefulness, fill her with 
a tender compassionate love for those who remain ex- 
posed to the temptations and the brutalising influences 
which she had escaped. They will have but one feeling 
as to the worth of this touching story, although they 
may think, as we do, that the author has exercised her 
idealising faculty almost too freely, and has conse. 
quently “ transfigured,” rather than transformed, her 
heroine before her time. We can scarcely feel that 
Eunice Trent, as she is afterwards called, is “ flesh and 
blood.“ 

An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. ATLcorr. (Samp. 
son Low, Son, and Marston.) We have on our table 
two editions of this book, each of which has been issued 
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by Messrs. Low and Son within the last few weeks. 
The last is one of the “ Copyright Series of American 
“Authors,” and in that form will probably meet with a 
very extended salo in this country. Miss Alcott is 
already favourably known to a wide public in America, 
and a widening circle of readers in this country, by her 
* Little Women” and her “Camp and Fireside 
Stories. An Old-fashioned Girl“ is sure to increase 
her well-earned reputation. It is an excellent book for 
girls who are just in their teens. The story is purely a 
domestic one, with not so much as one incident of an 
unusual or startling character. The sketches of cha- 
racter of girls and boys, the exposure of their follies, and 
the inouloation of true womanliness and self-denial by 
the example of the “ old-fashioned girl Polly, who is 
most vividly drawn—these are the life of the book. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Under the title of“ The Youngest Anglo-Saxon Uni- 
versity,’ Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., contributes to the 
current number of Macmillan’s Magazine an interesting 
account of the Cornell University in the State of New 
York. The materials for his article he has found in 
the Register of the University, which contains an 
account of the foundation, the inauguration, and the first 
year’s working of that institution. The following extract 
= some of the leading facts relative to the foundation 

staff :— 


“ Never was a great experiment tried under such 
favourable conditions. By a land t of the United 
States Government, carefully busbanded and munifi- 
cently supplemented by Ezra Cornell, a hard-working 


citizen of New York State, the University starts to life | }, 


fully armed and que Portions of this grant have 
already realised 830,000 dollars; 500,000 acres, of the 
present value of 211 million remain in the hands 
of the trustees, to be dealt with n 
nity offers; while Mr. Cornell has himself added 525,000 
dollars in cash, which is bearing seven per cent. 
interest. These ample endowments have enabled the 
trustees at once to retain the services of twenty-nine 
resident professors and ae (or QP ge on the per- 
maovent staff, who are distributed into nine colleges, or 
faculties. The permanent staff is supplemented by a 
body of non-resident professors who give yearly courses 
of lectures. Among them are some of the first names 
in America, such as Agassiz and Lowell, while Eogland 
contributes Mr. Goldwin Smith, who lectured twice a 
week during the first year on English History. This 
staff, large as it seems for an infant university, has 
already plenty of work on its hands. There were 563 
students in the first year, gathered from all parts of the 
Union, and including two from England, two from 
Canada, several from Hayti, and one from Prague. 
Besides the farmhouse and homestead, in which the 
Professor of Agriculture lives, four la blocks of 
buildings are already in use, three of which contain the 
ordinary lecture-rooms, , and dormitories; the 
» 100 feet in front, with two wings running back 
to the same depth, contains the laboratories and tem- 
porary workshops. The library, and additional work- 
shops for the manual labour department, are in course 
of erection. The estate on which the University stands 
contains some 200 acres, all of which, with the exception 
of the site of the buildings, is under cultivation by the 
agricultural students. It is situate 400 feet above the 
Cayuga Lake, near Ithaca, in New York State.” 


In the words of Mr. Cornell himself, it was intended 
that this University should be an institution where 
*fany person can find instruction in any study.” In 
another place we read, again in the founder’s words, 
** It shall be our aim and our ‘constant effort to make 
true Christian men, without dwarfing or paring them 
% down to fit the narrow guage of any sect.” In order 
to render the institution accessible to those 
who are willing to work but caunot pay, 
“voluntary labour corps have been organised, 
“and it has already been proved that carpenters, 
** masons, and machinists have, in many eases, mainly, 
“and in some cases entirely, supported themselves 
“‘ while carrying on their studies. The foremen, com- 
1 positors, pressmen, and engineer of the University 
** press, are all matriculated students.” In short, says 
Mr. Hughes, “ the only human beings above the age of 
c sixteen to whom Cornell University will not be open, 
‘are the idle and the vicious.” As we read we cease 
to wonder, if indeed we ever did wonder, that Mr. 
Goldwin Smith should have been attracted to Ithaca. 
— Another paper of a very ingenious and amusing 
character, in the same number, is entitled, Lord Mac- 
aulay’s Schoolboy,” by Edward Nolan. It isan attempt 
to show in a continuous narrative, by reference to Lord 
Macaulay’s works, what feats his schoolboy was capable 
of. “Those of our readers,” says Mr. Nolan, who 
are familiar with Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ will not need 
to be reminded of the frequent use which the great 
‘Edinburgh reviewer makes of the formula, Every 
*¢ schoolboy knows. Collecting from Lord Macaulay’s 
writings all the passages bearing upon the subject, the 
writer has produced a work which, if not true, may, he 
hopes, claim at least to be original. It certainly may. 
In Putnam’s Magazine for June, which is the last 
number as yet to hand, there is, as usual, a great diver- 
sity of good and enjoyable reading. “Down the 
% Danube” is a lively grapbic account of a tour in 
South-western Europe; The Outlook of our English 
Literature is discriminating and hopeful ; “ Quaker 
“Quirks” is full of mischievous fun and humourous 
anecdote, which we should hope even our Quaker 
readers will enjoy—forgiving the mischief and appre- 
ciating the fun; Dinner v. Ruffles and Tucks” is a 
protest by an American lady against the substitution 
of the sewing machine and all its works for househo.d 
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duties of a higher order. In fiction Putnam is rather UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
startling and sensational. We append a quotation from — . 
the article last specified for the benefit of our lady] The following are Lists of the Candidates who 
readers, to whom, we should hope, they are less applio- have passed the recent Examinations :— 
able A ladies: — M. A. EXAMINATION, 

„Dear little mother, shall we not reason together ? —Logic 

et — Can tenon that it —— eh Agde, Hi 1 

pass however you may deprecate you | Economy. — Serrell, George, 
call the ‘necessity’ of so much would rinity 
rather s ru n 


in your kitchen and about your house P 


‘And yet those daily hours, with a reasonable 
vimanas) ours the commas and disposal of 
visions, would make all ee Gee oe 


factory table at fair expense, and wilful waste of 
material with woeful want of comfortable meals. 


for housework ? | private 


“Do you say A ag have not st 
Probably not with the sewing- to run aleo; but 
turn your back resolutely on that, and persevere in the 
first, and the days will surely come when you find your 
n : 

* Finally, let us insist that whatever in the domestic 
economy ought to be subordinate, it is the fine sewing.’ 
Never let husband, or children, or dinner, or ve 
way to it. If you cannot afford to hire one and 
the sewing too, then hire the sewing and do (he work. 
At least make the fair trial. If all were to make this 
beginning, the great army of workers for bread would 
soun find it out, and the result would be much greater 
certainty and economy in this branch of work than at 
present existe. 


„Not only to the younger wives, but to mothers who 
ave growing and grown-up daughters, does the word 
come. Do not let these young fair ones make loads of 
sewing’ an excuse for crooking their spines and dwarf- 
ing their minds while you and Biddy do the work. 
Don't let there be a Biddy in such a case. 

Blackwood is very angry with the oritios of his review 
of * Lothair,” but he fails to touch the chief point 
which attracted attention to that extraordinary article. 
If a Liberal magazine had assailed the Tory leader with 
such severity it would have boon put down to strong 
partisan feeling, and, though condemned, would not 
have excited the surprise felt that Blackwood, which 
has never been remarkuble for discrimination ia ite 
praises of the leaders of its party, should have treated 
Mr. Disraeli with such contempt. The present rejoinder 
will confirm the impression given by the article that 
there is among the Tories a party anxious to depose 
their distinguished leader. Mr. Cardwell’s Army La- 
listment Act is discussed with more fairness than is 
ordinarily shown to the Government measures; but 
while it is confessed that its intentions are excellent, ite 
arrangements for giving them effect are pronounced im- 
perfect. Lecky’s History of Morals” is the subject 
of a discriminating review. 

Fraser gives as the completion of the Editor’s review 
of “ Fresh Evidence about;Aane Boleyn,” which, though 
it proves nothing conclusive as to her innocence, has 
evidently disposed him to modify the view expressed in 
his history. He sees now, at all events, that it is 
possible to acquit her of the horrible charges on which 
she was condemned, without inpeaching the Peers of 
wilful perjury. The position of the Imperial faction in 
relation to her, as exbibited in the correspondence Mr. 
Froude has so carefully examined, does not explain how 
the charges arose, but it enables us to account for the 
readiness with which they were accepted. Oue of the 
most remarkable papers in the number is Mr. F. W. 
Newman’s on Government from Above and from 
Below.” His picture of the evils rife in our modern 
society is graphic and striking, and though somewhat 
overdrawn, deserves the consideration of all thoughtfal 
men. 

Saint Pauls has a vigorous and attractive number, 
rich in articles of interest. In fiction, with Mr. Trol- 
lope’s story of “ Ralph the Heir,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
of the Three Brothers, besides the shorter one of the 
% Dowager Countess,” it carries off the palm from its 
contemporaries. Mr. Trollope is very happy this month 
in the sketch of the Conservatives of Pennycross.” 
A Gentleman of the Old School is the title of a clever 
and amusing ballad. The Jackdaw that turned out a 
Swan” (the Duc de Saint Simon) and Madame de 
% Maintenon,” are sketches from the Court and Times 
of Louis XIV., whose information will be new to many 
readers. Charles Dickens is the subject of a graceful 
and sympathetic notice. Nor is the least interesting 
feature of the number the instructive and timely account 
of tho Common Schools of America. 


The Cornhill has another of its piquant sketches of 
life in France under the Second Empire. The subject 
of the present one is dramatic censorship, and the story 
of Our First Success ’’ is told with the wit and vivacity 
characteristic of the author. A weird-like and some- 
what melancholy tale of Fulham Lawn, a good paper 
on “ Oratory,” and another on the Heart of Crete,” 
form, in addition to the instalments of the two sorial 
stories, the principal features of the number. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, with some interesting 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
and of Mark Lemon, by Joseph Hall, produces a good 
number. The hints as to the condition and prospects 
of various kinds of stock under the title of the “ In- 
“vestor” may be useful to parties looking out for in- 
vestment, but we do not profess ourselves competent to 


pronounce how far they are reliable. 
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College ; Garbutt, John Gilliott, University 
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l IV.— 


The June Examinations for matriculation in the 
University of London commenced on Monday. The 
number of candidates this year is 531, as compared 
with 575 last year. Theexaminatious are being held 
simultaneously in London and in the following col- 

:— Owens, Manchester; = Liv > St. 
Nees Oarlow ; Queen's, Birminghaa Coll 
of St. Gregory the Great, Downside, near Bath; 
Stonyhurst ; and St. Outhbert’s, Ushaw. 


CHINA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
| Hong Kong, 11th May, 1870. 

You may suppose that the news received here by last 
mail, of the meeting of owners of Hong Kong property 
with Lord Granville, on the 17th March, has awakened 
no little interest. People’s miads are more occupied 
with it, indeed, than with the correspondence between 
the merchants and Lord Clarendon on the merits of the 
supplementary convention us a whole, because the point 
argued with Lord Granville directly and specially 
affects the interests of this little island. The appoint- 
ment of a Chinese consul in Hong Kong would be de- 
structive of ite character as a free port. It is felt that 
this was clearly enough set forth at the meeting by Mr. 
White and Dr. Bridges. ) 

Evidently, the article about the appointment of such 
an officer was obtained from Sie Rutherford Aloook by 
Mr. Hart, the Inspector of Chinese Maritime Customs, 
in the interest, as he thought, of those customs. 
Smuggling, fof course, does not exist in Hong Kong. 
If Chinese-owned vessels, after leaving Victoria har- 
bour, smuggle opium or other goods into th 
Chinese authorities should deal with them in their own 
waters and their own ports. They have been permitted 
to establish with gunboats, at the distance of a few 
miles, a virtual blockade, which is inflicting u serious 
blow on our prosperity. A resident consul ia the ia- 
terest of the customs “would consummate its ruin. 
Wonderfally rapid was the growth of Chinese popala- 
tion in Hong Kong ; as rapidly would it melt away, if 
the present advisers of the Chinese Government are 
permitted to carry out their objects. What has attracted 
the people to it has been its being a free port, and the 
security they could enjoy in it from extra-legal exactions 
and “squeeses”; bat there would then belan end of 
those advantages. 

There is another matter, affecting most seriously both 
the trader of Hong Kong, and the estimation of our 
national character among the Chinese people, which 
may be agitated at the present time with advantage. 
I refer to the gambliog ordinance, passed by Sir Richard 
Macdonnell in 1867. He is now on his way to England, 
sadly broken down io health; but I hope he may be 80 
reinvigorated ere he gets home that be will be able to 
attempt publicly the vindication of his favourite ordi- 
nance. He ie satisfied that it has contributed greatly 
to the suppression of orime, and sets to its credit what- 
ever good effects in that direction have resulted from 
his other vigorous measures. There jis much difference 
of opinion among observing residents as to whether 
crime has really decreased, and how, if it have not, its 

statistically to have done so, is to be accounted 
for; bat of this Iam sure, that the licensed gambling 
has been very injurious to trade among the Chinese. It 
has destroyed ‘confidence between merchants and their 
employés. Property has been depreciated, some sny 
fifty per cent., and the population is decreasing year by 
year. Opponents of the measure may err in attributing 
to it all existing evils, just as the Governor errs iu 
attributing to it manifold good effects; but there cau 


stige of our national character, and operated ioju- 

— on the commercial prosperity of the coleny. 
Now, the course pursued by the Colonial Office iu the 
matter has been inexplicable. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Earl Granville have both shillysballyed with 
it. Sir Richard appears to have cowed them iuto gan- 
his measure. They have allowed the acoumuletion 


| of hundreds of thousands of dollar ho rent paid by the 


be uo question that the ordinance has lowered the | 


. 
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farmers ; but what Lal Granville means to do with this | hope that 


fand no one knows. I bave been told that the Governor 
once said to a gentleman, who has distinguished him- 
self by his consistent opposition to the policy in the 
Legislative Council, “I know what you mean, and I 
know what I mean; but I wish you could tell me what 
the people at home mean”; with this producing one of 
Earl Granville’s despatches. 

There ought to be an end of irresolation and 
hesitancy in dealing with the subject. How to dispose 


of “the wages of iniquity” may be a perplexing 


question to the Colonial Secretary, and would be so to 
the ‘House of Commons, were it consulted in the 
matter; but the ordinance itself shoald be absolutely 
rescinded. Sir Richard was able, by dint of a strong 
will and the possession of power, to carry his measure j 
but he made few, if any, real converts to his views. If 
orime cannot be coped with here without legalising 
other crime, and vice cannot be kept down without en- 
ootraging a vety mother and nurse of vices, Hong Kong 


may be in this world but is not of it. I know that a | 


portion of the English press has upheld the Gambling 
Ordinance, but the Wonconformist has not done so. 
Give us your help now to get back to an healthy and 
prosperous condition by getting rid of it altogether. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


Kuicration.—The Lord Mayor of London an- 
nounces that all the emigrants sent to Canada by the 
British and Colonial Hmigration Society have arrived 
safe. All are cared for, and all in a position to pro- 
vide for their families. He appeals for 3, 500“. more 
to aid the society, stating that its funds are exba usted, 
2 that there are 500 still on the books looking for 
aid, 

An Ocgzan Tacur Racs.—A race across the 
Atlantic has begun between the Cambria and the 
Dauntless yachts. They started at ohe pim. on 
Monday from Daunt's Rook, outside of Cork Harbour. 
Considerable interest was manifested in the match, 
over seventy yachts, representing the French, 
English, and Irish yacht clubs, with several steamers 
— 21 excursion parties, being present to watch 


Tua? GAMBLING.—We understand that Mr. Hughes 
intends 8 * pone the second reading of his Horse 
1 until after the next meeting of the 

Jookey Olub shall have shown how far that body in- 
tend to move in the direction of the proposed legis- 
lation. It is possible that the Jockey Club may 
take such action as would render much of the 
measure unnecessary, and then the bill would pro- 
pe take the form of a betting bill only.— The 


Tun Jswisn Appuction Oass.—The case of Lyons 


v. Thomas, known as the Jewish abduction case, | 


came before the Queen's Bench on] Wednesday, a 
Peep been obtained to set aside the verdict 
or 
There was a divergence of opinion on the Bench, 
Justioe Blackburn being of opinion that defendant 
had committed an illegal act, and Justices Mellor 


and Lush being of a contrary opinion. Rule abso- 
lute for nonsuit. 


Da. Newton, run Mrpacie-Workse, had a v 
narrow escape on Thursday last from a large bs | 


furious crowd who surrounded Dr. Barns’ chapel to 
wait for the coming out of the impostor. The mob 


„ damages 60/., or to enter a nonsuit. |, 
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the annual subscriptions would increase 
Tus Inptan Reronmer.—The latest accounts from 
Liv represent the Hindoo reformer, Mr. 
Chunder Sen, as much improved in health. The 
distinguished gentleman is laid up from v 
owing to over mental exertion. He is not confined 
to his room, but has to abstain from study for a 
time. The Baboo is to have the use of the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Brown’s pulpit at Liverpool next 
Sunday week, if he should be well enough to preach, 
and a protest has been entered against it by a mem- 
ber of the Baptist body, because, as he 2 2 Mr. 
Sen has declared himself a Deist, and has deprecated 
Christian missions to ‘India. On Sunday evening 
er, Be Wie bn ate 
v i course of a sermon 0 
not know an which in a more fearful form 
condemned our Christianity than the reception which 
Mr. Sen was meeting with in this country. Another 
| Presbyterian minister said it was the duty of all 
Christians to reject both Mr. Sen and his doctrines. 


Tite Lats Onartes Dickens.— Mr. Philp, an 
} Englishman resident at Washington, at whose house 
Mr. Diokens was a guest when in America, writes to 
a journal of that city that Mr. Dickens, during a 
| conversation relative to the pulpit oratory of the 
United States, of which he had the highest opinion, 
remarked that he had always been a Unitarian, and 
that for many years he was a member of that 
‘society. In early life he constantly attended Fins- 
bury 7 when W. J. Fox, who afterwards went 
into Parliament, was pastor.” Referring to an 
account given him by Mr. Dickens of the railway 
disaster at which he was present, Mr. Philp says :— 
“On that terrible night Dickens laid out with his own 
hands the dead bodies of thirteen men and women. 
The chronometer watch presented to him by the 
workmen of Ooventry, which was in his pocket at 
the time, has never kept time correctly since, doubt- 
less caused by the shock when the collision took 
place.” It is mentioned that Dr. Elder, of Philadel- 
phia, aeked the novelist, “ What is your object in 
writing?“ and he replied, “ To show that all men may 
be saved.” 
University or Lonpon.—At the last meeting of 
the Convocation of the University of London, it was 
referred to the annual committee to consider in what 
way the new buildinf may best be made available 
for the promotion of the principal objects of the 
University, and for associating more closely than 
has hitherto been possible the members of the Uni- 
versity, with the power to communicate with the 
Senate on the subject, and to adopt such measures 
as may be deemed desirable. A sub-committee was 
recently appointed, and they have agreed to a preli- 
minary report in the form of a series of resolutions, 
which specify that the room in the University build- 
ing for the use of graduates shall be designated Oon- 
vocation room; that it be open to all members of 
Convocation, to all graduates not of Convocation 


standing, and to the Senate, examiners, and regis- 


trars; that it is desirable that the Senate should 
apply to Government for an order authorising the 
trar to place the Convocation fees in the hands 
of Convocation, to be applied to the purposes of the 
‘room, so that it may be supplied with various 
papers; and, lastly, that is is desirable that one 
morning in the week during part of the year be set 
apart for social meetings in the Convocation-room.— 
Tie Lancet. 

Tun“ Pecutrak Propis.”—An inquest was held 
on Thursday at Plumstead on the body of John 


, bat th 
literally ed all the ddorsof the bull ding. Once'} Walton, a labourer, and one of the sect called the 


Newton | 
at him amid u stormof yells, at which Dr. Newton fled 


back and shut the door immediately. Eventually Dr. 


Newton was got out over some garden walls, and 
pr some little cottages at the back of the 
0 


announced of Mr. Josiah Forster, of Tottenham, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight. Mr. Forster was 
an uncle of the Vice-President of the Council on 
Education, and therefore a brother of the latter’s 
father, William Forster, who married a sister of the 
first Sir Fowell Buxton, and died during an anti- 
slavery mission to the United States. Mr. Josiah 
Forster was the patriarch of the Society of Friends, 
and for many years exerted an influence in the re- 
ligious body which entitled him to be regarded as a 
leader among those who ostensibly accepted no 
man’s leadership. The last occasion on which Mr. 
Forster appeared in public was as a member of the 
depatation which not a fortnight ago waited on Lord 
Clarendon to urge his lordship to support the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery in Cuba. 

Homes For Littiz Bors.—The half-yearly meeting 
‘of this deserving obarity was held on Saturday at 
the London Tavern, Bishopagate-street ; George Gun- 
liffe, Eeq., in the chair. The special business of the 
‘meeting was to elect ten boys to vacancies in the 
institution, and no fewer than fifty-four candidates 


went to the poll. The chairman, in declaring the 
result, took occasion to remark upon the nature of 
the charity, which he said would not suffer by com- 


‘parison with other in England. In four years 
the inatitution made and 


capable of affording farther accommo- 
boys. The money spent on the boys 


ws jad expended, each boy costing 
= 161. a year. He — 2 by — 


undd & back der, and a Tum Sab wude Peouliar People. He had been ailing ſor some time, 


and became seriously ill about a week beſore his 
death, when the elders were called in, who laid hands 
on him and anointed him. No doctor was called in. 
Wine, it was stated, was given, and brandy, bat no 
medicine, They gave the stimulants to nourish the 


) deceased. Abraham Andrews was called, and ex- 
Death or Mr. Jostau Forster.—The death is | 


plained the views of the “Peculiar People,” and 
repeated that they were bound to nourish the body 
| with food, including wine and spirits; but medicine 
was a different thing altogether, and they did not 
believe in the doctore. The coroner asked him 
whether he would call a dootor if he broke his leg; 
and he said that, whilst in the fold of Christ, such a 
thin would not happen to him. His leg could only 
be b oken through disobedience, and would be a sign 
of his being without the grace of God. They did not 
despise medical men, believing they were of great 
use to those who were not walking in obedience ; but 
those who possessed Christ considered that God 
would be their help in every time of need. Even- 
tually the inquiry was adjourned for a post-mortem 
examination to ascertain if the man’s life gould have 
been saved by proper medioal advice. 

Tas Cost or Poor-Ltaw RELier.—The twenty- 
eecond annual report of the Poor-law Board, which 
has been issued, shows that in the parochial year 
ending Lady-day, 1869, the expenditure for the re. 
lief of the poor in England and Wales amounted to 
7,873,100/., being an increase of 2- cent. over 
the preceding year. The rate per Ok eh the popa- 
lation increased from 6s. 111d. to 7s. 034. ; this lat 
rate was only once—viz., in 1848—equalled in the 
| preceding 33 years. The rate in the pound on the 

annual rateable property (as returned in 1868) was 
a fraction over ls. 6d. The mean number of 
| paupers in receipt of relief in 1868-69 shows an in- 
| orease of 2.6 per cent. over 1867-68, The Board 
| call attention to the fact that although the number of 
} paupers and expenditure have again increased, the 
ratio of increase has been checked. They also ob- 


‘believed himself in danger of being cut up 


has increased in recent 
ratio than the number of 


years in a m 

2 The same number of paupers costs *. 
much more now than twenty years ago. The 1 
remark that in establishments generally, both public 
and private, the scale of salaries has long been in- 
| g, and more people are required to do the 
same work. But, apart from this general cause, the 
more humane views which have prevailed in the lart 
few years as to the treatment of the sick poor have 
added most materially to Poor-law expenditare. 
The Board notice that in some of the larger anions 
the extreme parsimony of the older school has been 
superseded by a desire to conduct the duties de- 
volving on the on a somewhat grand and 
liberal scale; and the Board are often obliged to 
check outlay upon ornamentation of buildings to be 
erected. Ina Lancashire union the guardians were 
found erecting a greenhouse to supply the infirmary 
with flowers. | 


An Anatomica, Case.—A case just heard at the 
Southwark Police-court recalls discussione and 
horrors which are all but unknown to the 
generation. Before the claims ef science were ad- 
mitted, and when the surgeons had to avail them- 
selves of a variety of humiliating and questionable 
expedients before they could procure subjects for 
dissection, the greatest jealousy and dread were felt 
by survivors concerning the remains of their 
departed friends. Those feelings have almost died 
out since the passing of the Anatomy Act, and that 
man would be laughed at as an oddity who 2 — 


tiously after death. The charge brought by a Mr. 
Carter Miltbourne against Mr. John Charles Steele, 
the Superintendent of Gny’s Hospital, and the 
nature of the defence put forth by the latter, are so 
far ing that they tend to revive an uneasiness 
which has been long banished from the public mind. 
The complainant’s father, Mr. Samuel Millbourne, 
was admitted into Guy’s Hospital on the 1st June, 
and died last Thursday, whereupon his son, who was 
with him at the time of his death, asked to be allowed 
to remove the body. This could not be done with- 


‘out the permission of the steward of the hospital, 


who would not be in attendance until the following 
day. The nurse who gave this answer added that 
the authorities might wish to make a post-mortem ex- 
amination, to which the younger Millbourne replied 
that he conld not give his consent to this without 
consulting the other relatives. Soon after nine the 
next morning Mr. Carter Millbourne visited the 
hospital again, and demanded his father’s 
corpse. Mr. Steele, the superintendent, not only 
made no objection to the removal, but recommended 
an undertaker for the job, who was accordingly oom 
missioned to bring the body away with all speed. It 


was seven in the e it reached the 
family, and it was then, to their and distress, 
nailed up inacoffiin. But determined to have 


à last look at their departed relative, the relatives 
present had the coffin lid removed, and were then, if 
the evidence be true, horrified at finding the body 
had been shamefully cut and hacked from top to 
bottom,” and that the brain, the heart, and the 
windpipe had been removed and replaced; in short 
that a regular post-mortem examination had been 
made. There was a good deal of natural indignation, 
and the upshot of all was, that a summons was taken 
out against Mr. Steele for a breach of the Anatomy 
Act, which provides that “it shall be unlawful for 
hospital authorities to dissect a oo which has 
died in their institution without the consent of the 
— having legal possessidn thereof”; and enacts 
urther, that no post-mortem examination shall take 
within forty-eight hours of death. Assuming 
r. Carter Millbourne's allegations to be true, both 
these conditions were violated at Guy’s Hospital; 
and there are few readers who will not sympathise 
with bereaved mourners who have thus had another 
pang added rudely and annecessarily to their natural 
distress.— Daily News. 


Glennings. 


Returns show that last year no less than 2,758 
horses were killed for food in Paris. 

The total cost up to the present time of the 
Thames Embankment has been 1, 650, 000“. 


As many as ninety-one thousand eos 
sailed from Liverpool during the last six months. 

A lady advertises in a contempo that she 
wishes to exchange a volume of Beethoven's sonatas 
for a Persian cat. 

A girl, nine years old, drowned herself in the 
Manchester and Ashton Canal, on Friday, through 
fear of being beaten. 

The Queen has graciously accepted a copy of 
„Poems by the late William Leighton,” recently 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Among the list of bankrupts published in the 
Gazette of Friday is the name of Sir Roger Charles 
Doughty Tichborne, Bart. This gentleman is known 
as the t to the Tichborne estates and title. 

An American paper says :—‘‘ Wanted, at this 
office, an editor who can everybody. Also a 


foreman who can arrange the paper as to allow 
every man’s advertisement to head the column.” 


A pompous said to a chubby-faced lad 
* vii without raising is hat— 
e on W Sir, that you me i 

2 ou are better fo than 


I 
uumannerly way! 


Jux 6, 1870. 
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think.” „ Wa’all, maybe it be 80, mister, 
— 1 e boy, fur you teaches mo, an’ I feeds 


Resmence or Omantzes Diceens.—It is 
stated that in anticipation of Mr. Dickens’s residence 
being sold, an American gentleman has already 
offered the sum of 20, 000“. for it. The hope is, 
however, strong 8 wat the house and 
grounds at ‘s-hill may be purchased by the 
public. The Corporation of ester, it is thought, 
will take the lead in this movement.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


A Costiy Breuz.—A copy of Macklin’s edition of 
the Bible, profusely illustrated with about eleven 
thousand engravings and drawings, compri 
specimens in every school and style, was 
Saturday by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Lei- 

cester-square, for 165%. This valuable collection of 

. pictorial art was formed by the late Mr. John Gray 

Bell, of Manchester, and was handsomely bound in 
sixty-three large folio volumes. 


A 's Bev.—The best bed that can be made 
fora dog consists of dry, newly-made deal shavings ; 
a of these may be had for a shilling at 
almost any carpenter’s shop. The dog is delighted 
in tambling about in them until he has made a bed 
to suit himself. Clean wood shavings will clean a 
dog as well as water, and fleas will never infest dogs 
that asleep upon fresh deal shavings. The turpentine 
and resin in new pine soon drive them away.— 
Mechanics Magazine. 


Oro Snons aNp Weppines.—No parchment, 
however elaborate, containing in its closely-written 


pages the result of knowledge, the exer- 
cise of great natural acuteness and professional edu- 
cation, precise in! , every word of which has 


been weighed and thought over—with its many seals 
and signatures, and its array of witnesses—ever made 
rights more safe and property miore secure, than did 
that shoe which the kinsman gave, and Boaz re- 
ceived, and laid up in his home as the title-deed of 
his wife’s estate, and the deed of conveyance by 
which she was confirmed to be his wife. In our own 
land shoes and weddings are closely connected ; but 
the shower of old shoes, in the midst of which the 
bride and bridegroom drive off, though they mean good- 
will on the part of those who throw them, neither 
mean nor convey the practical actual possession which 
the single shoe conveyed from him that gave to him 
that took it, in those good old Hebrew times. 
they did, what a concentration of wealth, and what 
a shower of lands and fiélds, would that shower of 
shoes convey! Doubtless that quaint custom had 
its meaning, but it could scarcely mean so much as 
this Hebrew custom did; and yet, such is the force 
of custom, and the hold it has over men’s minds, 
that we doubt whether there are many young 
brides strong-minded enough to give up, in their 
own case, a custom, the meaning of which, except as 
an expression of good-will, they do not understand. 
Several shoes, as well as several clergymen, have 
become almost essential to the due and proper cele- 
bration of 
Ruth, by the Dean of Lichfield, in Our Own Fire- 
side, July number. 


Necro Praygr Mreetinas.—Mr. D. Macrae (author 
of a book just published on The Americans at 
Home) gives some amusing stories of the love of 
negroes for long words. Addressing a negro prayer- 
meeting, Mr. Macrae spoke of this life as a state of 
probation. ‘A coloured gentleman who followed 
mie improved my observation by reminding the 
meeting, with great vehemence, that, ‘as our white 
brudder says, we is all in a state of prohibition.’” 
Another, hearing some one spoken of as ‘‘ venerable 
brother,” introduced a missionary as his ‘‘ venomous 
brudder.” ‘ On another occasion he entreated the 
Lord to convict the ple of their sin, and make 
thém smite on their breasts like the ‘ Republican of 
old.’ Another man was in the habit of using in 
his prayers the tremendous word, ‘ disarumgumti- 
gated the origin or significance of which no one 
— 925 hat Fer ped bas N te Hg gp allay 
pra at astor might i - 
gumtigated,’ and that & tite teachers who had 
come from so far to construct de poor coloured 
folks might be ‘ di tigated.’’’ The home- 
liness and directness of the negro prayers some- 
times produce a ludicrous effect. Mr. Macrae says 
that he was sometimes singled out and prayed for 
as de white gemmen in de corner,“ or de white 
brudder near de door.” Certainly, the turns of ex- 
pression are often the reverse of reverent, according 
to prevailing notions. ‘‘One man prayed, ‘ Lord, 
when we'se done chawin’ all de hard bones, and 
when we'se done swallerin’ all de bitter pills, take 
us home to Thyself.’’’ Another, who was anxious 
to render his flock less indifferent, said, Lord, 
stir dese yer sinners up right smart, an’ don’t be 
as merciful as you generally is,” During the war a 
negro preacher prayed for his enemies in this 
wise: — Bress, we do pray Thee, our enemies, de 
wicked Sesech. Gib dem time to pent, we do pray 
Thee, and den we will excuse Thee if Thou takes 
them all to glory.“ 


„% Master Humpurey’s OLOcRk.“ Dr. C. Rogers, of 
Lewisham, gives the following interesting remi- 
niscencein the Daily News :—‘‘In 1864, in the course 
of a tour, I arrived at the town of Barnard Castle, 
in the county of Durham, late on a winter oe 
and put up at the principal hotel, a large, old- 
fashioned structure, fronting the principal street. 
At breakfast the following morning I chanced to 
notice on the opposite side of the street — 
face, with the name Humphrey I t, most 
conspicuously exhibited in front of n teh and 


+ | responded. Igot a with him just by his com- 


in our time.—From the of 


r 
half-a-crown in postage . 
Births, Murriages, und Deut. 


clockmaker’s . *How odd!’ I exclaimed 
gentleman seated beside me, ‘here is Master Hum- 
phrey's clock!’ ‘Of course,’ said the gentleman, 
‘and don’t you know that Dickens resided here for 
some weeks when he was collecting materials for his 
„Nicholas Nickleby,” and that he chose his title for 
his next work by o that big clock face from 
this window?’ After breakfast I across to 
the watchmaker, and asked him whether I had been 
correctly informed respecting Mr, Dickens and the 
clock. The worthy horologist entered into particu. 
lars. My clock,’ said : to Mr. 
Dickens the title of his book of that name. I have a 
letter from him stating this, and a copy of the work | 8 
inscribed with his own hand. For some years we cor- 


MARRIAGE. 


t(RAT—TOPLEY.—June 20, at — — 
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1 ty the ier, & Andere Se 1 
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ing across from the hotel as you have done this morn- 
ing, and his —— me to inten Nin et Oe aad 
state of the ne sowing, beanding r 
Humphrey then entered into many partei de 
specting the condition of these schools. Indi- 
‘dentally, he said, he had directed Mr. Dickens aud 
his friend ‘ Phiz’ to the school which the two 
travellers afterwards rendered infamous by their 
pen and pencil; but it was, he said, by no means 
the worst of those institutions. The | PERS 
had been very successful in obtaining ils, and * 4 0 . 
‘had beoome very tyrannical, and oven foal ent, to ee ha Oey 
strangers. He received Mr. Dickens and his com- 
panion with extreme hauteur, and did not so much 
as withdraw his eyes from the operation of E 
making during their interview. But ‘ Phis’ 
sketchéd him on his nail; and reproduced him go. 
exactly, that soon after the appearance of the nov 
the school fell off, and was ultimately deserted. 
Since that period the ‘Do-the-Boys’’ description 
of school Hint altogethes ceased in the district. Pe. 
Humphrey explained how Mr. Dickens’s attention 
had been called to the subject. He much lauded Mr. 
Dickens, and in that quiét, genial manner - 
teristic of an intelligent Englishman. I sincere! 
hope he still lives to read these lines.” 


Sunrisze on Snowpon.—At about three 5 — 
was seen the first faint blush of morning, purpling 
the east. All now gathered on the rocky An 
watch a scene, which every minute was vi d. 
t transformation of 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Cassette.) 


An Account, parsuant to the Act 8th Victoria, 3° 
“ toe tue week ending en an 


Debdt £11,025, 100 
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Securit „ 8,086, 
Gold Oou & Bullion 20,861,436 


Grorcs Fonnts, Chief Oaahier, 
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CORN EXOHANGE, Mant awit, Monday, July 4. 


June 80, 1870. 
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increasing in interest. 


colour! The purple flushed into pink, the pink at a decline of ls, per sack and 6d. by 
became amber, the amber melted into n. One without alteration in value, | and 
by one the stars faded and disappeared before the | d eng ) 10: Lae ate hier, with She tes ＋ 
superior lustre of the approaching monarch of day. os cate, which : 47 and in d e 
The moon paled her gentle fire, aud won still | Quotations ally the as 7 week, The 
visible, ceased to draw attention to hersélf, but 1 of pits ie downer f * of good 
seemed to say—Behold the dawn! Bp ddenly, | tg sp er eB 

amidst the glowing light of the eastern 524 QORRENT PRICGS. 

star blazed forth. Sometimes it faded, then it burst . ret Or. 
forth with fresh radiance its hues and 1. . 


twinkling with an energy which seemed to demand 
attention. It was the dag - tar,“ Herald of the 
sun, it proclaimed its advent. Now, rays of light 
were seen ing athwart the sky. Now, one or 


Grey ee „% „ 88 to 40 
2 ie emer Be 


ee 44 
two small fleecy-cloudlets began to with glory. 0 a 
Then, with quiet majesty, the sun slowly rose, fling- 8 30 
ing his level rays across the vast expanse, andelaim- | Fuglleb malting .. 

ing it for its own. What had been obscure was now evali@e 4. os 
distinctly revealed. Many a tarn, invisible in the Paal * es — 
moonlight, was now sparkling in the 222 55 3 sis 
The various paths up the mountain were — 3 — 
traceable. Anglesea lay beneath us as a map, the . = 
shadow of our mountain extending to its farthe ix hd 1 

boundary, but rapidly travelling us, ol 


defined, as the sun rose higher. Beyond, we sa Tens va „ 0 4 ron - 
the ocean as far as the Isle of Man and the . wa C4 Wie wise ae 
low mountains. In the opposite direction, we loo : a: a ee — bei 1 
over a wild confusion of mountain peaks to Cader en 
Idris and Plynlimmon. Turning from a momentary { _ BREAD * . prices in the Metropalis 
: , — Tyme tar Wheaten + pet Aiba, loaf, 7d. to .; House- 
glimpse of this extended scéne, we wat the Sold bread, 60, to 4. 
mighty orb which revealed it, as majestic it : 
climbed the sky, until we were glad to screen our 
‘eyes from its blaze. Just as it cleared the horizon 
and the day had really dawned, the Welsh le 
burst forth in one of their wild thrilling mo 
anthems, in praise of Him who gave that sun his 
radiance. Then, sermon-lovers as they dre, 
asked a Christian minister, who happened to 
full for hie lige to e Wort to’ man’ Bpeeck 
for his lips to utter wo man. Speec | . | 
seemed an impertinence, when Nature was so elo- Monday last. wt, Bethe were not Deathly leer, he 
quently addressing herself to all that had an ear | current top: for primap helfore baing 6a, to 2s. por site 
to listen, an eye to see, a heart to feel. But prayer | From ates nshire, 3 „ aad Northamptonshire we 
was offered to God; and there, with uncovered |) ttcelred shout 000 shorthorns, de ; from other parts of f 
the altar of that grand cathedral, we * — out average, aud the general quality of the animals was good. 
united petitions that the Sun of Righteousness | There was less activity in the demand for mutton, however, 
would arise in our hearts with healing beneath His gore twee ond wethere being Se’ 2 . to Se, J. per Bites 
wings; that He would drive from us all the shadows | inferior aud heavy sheep were proportionately lower. Lambs 
of ignorance and sin; that as the mountain-tops | raled firm at 6s, 4d. to 66, 8d. por Sibs ,at which price a fair 
around, which were glowing in the morning sun, we | d nt r was quiet, and there 
‘might lift up our souls to catch His rays and reflect dee Wind’ > ciak * on 
His glory. Many a hearty Amen” responded to * , 


ee se 


BTROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKBT, Monday, July ¢. 
total im of e stock inte Lenton tent week 
head. In i hh | 
; im 1868, 6,410; im 1867, 10,343; 
was a'fair arrival of from 
bioh was in condition, 
plainte of 


: ; 4. «4 
the petitions offered, and many a tear bore witness ac 5 & * 940 0 4 
to the feelings of the heart. seemed impressed Kae 88 974 ‘ ameter 64 68 
and subdued by the grand sight we had witnessed, | Primelarge oxen. 4 6 4 10 Lge. coarse calves : * } * 
and the truths it suggested. Hev. Newman Hall, dn Lar chens 2 e ~ ; — — SESE CS 
in the Sunday at Home. een 4 6 8 
arena quality po 
** 8 — 1 .odarsewooliled4 6 5 0 


—=—=—= | Sackling calves, 22s, to 26s., and quarter-old store pigs, 20s, to 
20. each. 
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000 and ing Pills are well ada for any phy one 

—— — of the beaten bed, and should be taken when | drade has beon ee vara * quotations. 

the stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, the kidneys or Sibs. by the dare. 


inactive, the bowels r the brai „ With 6. d. 8. d. | s.d. a, d. 
Io Shocy tawalsa doh chse Manat aud thiées whe ard I By „3 Otod 4 lot. mutton SS a 1 
w 1 make them- Fial ee 58 6 ig 118 — 3 
ook | selves stout and strong hy Piloway’s celebrated Pilla: When | Prime! do. 4 0 4 to. . 1 
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SEED, Monday, July 4.—All sorts of clover seed were 
held with firmness. Foreign cloverseed commanded fully as 
much money. — trefoll was taken off steadily at quite 
as high rates, White mustardseed was fully as high, with a 
fair demand for small lots. Oanaryseed remains very firm, 
and fine English qualities bring high rates. 


WOOL, Monday, July 4.—Owing to the animation in the 
mar 


arn trade, the wool ket has raled firm, and the full quo- 
Tetious of lest week bave been maintained in all cales con- 


The actual quantity of produce disposed of has not 
ln 


f 


OIL, Monday, July 4 —There has been only a slow demand 
gat Maida OY’ Tees tas. bs beh. n 
other oils the business doing has been limited. 


TALLOW, Moniay, July 4.—The market has been quiet. 
T. O., on the spot, 45s. per ot. Town Tallow dls. 9d. net cash. 


COAL, Mondav, July 4.—Market firm, at last s rates, 
Hetton⸗, 17s.; Hettons 1 14s, 0d.; Hettions 
Hail, 16. 188.) Keila ite? G. Nee Bouth, 10. 

* ot 00 
Hard , 160. ba ; Tees, 17a. ; Wylam Weat, 17s. fresh 
ons 49; ships left from last day, 9; total, 54. ps at 
sea, 15. 


Advertisements. 


ROFESSOR TODHUNTER, M. A., of 
with suitable assistance, conducts the 


Cheshunt College. 
- BDUCATION of a small number of Pupils. The n 


have been built for the purpose in a healthy situation. 
Terms inclusive.—Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


MILFORD HAVEN, SOUTH WALES.— 

EDUCATION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. —The 
Rev. JOHN BVANS, B. A., of the London University, will 
have VACANOIRS for THREE BOARDERS after the MID- 
SUMMER ROLIDAYS.—Terms on application, Duties will 
be resumed July 25, 1870. 


—_ 


W ANTED, a SCHOOLMA to TAKE 
the ENTIRE CHARGE of the 
SEVENTY BOYS in a Reformatory School. He must be a 


ANTED, a BOY, not under thirteen yeare 
of age, aa PUPIL TEACHER in the al 


Day-schools, Bolton-road, Darwen, 3 to the 
Rev. James McDougall, Astley House, Over Darwen. 


DUCATION on the CONTINENT.—A 


married ENGLISHMAN, Professor in a Pablic Inetitu- 
tion abroad, RECEIVES BOYS into his house. They have 
excellent opportunities for acqu a thoroug 
2 and German. — 0. M. H., Poste Restante, Neuchatel, 


M STREETER (Successor to 


HAN and CO., Limited), 


({OLDSMITH and JEWRLLER, 
WW Ato and CLOCK-MAKER 
To the ROYAL FAMILY, 
37, CONDUIT-STREET, 


POND-STREET, LONDON, W., 


| NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 


- 


| 18 Ar GOLD JEWELLERY, also 
— WATCHES and CLOCKS, 


MACHINE-MADE. 
PBBACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT| £5 0 
PEACELETS, ETRUSCAN, , | £7 0 


PEACELETS, NINEVEH, „ | £10 0 
PRACELETS, SAXON, =, | £15 0 
PZROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, ., | £2 10 

;| BROOCHES, NINEVEH, , | £3 5 
JJROOCHES, SAXON, ewe BEN 
PRROOCHES, EGYPTIAN, ,, | £5 0 
(SHAINS, PRINCESS, =, “| £2 0 
(jHAINS, CYLINDER, ,, | £3 0 
His, CURB, "eae oe eae 
(Ans, CABLE, n ee 


FA 8BINGS, ETRUSCAN, 
ines, £4X0N, 


ssells, 
2 His, EGYPTIAN, ,, | £3 6 


PABRINGS, NINEVEH, _,, £4 10 


[ OCKEts, ENGRAVED, „ 1 


LOCKE. CORDED, 99 £2 10 
LXISòC, CROSS, 15 £4 0 
(yo WATCHES, LADIES’, 48 8 
Gr WATCHES, „ £10 10 


(JOLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, | £15 15 


: (OLD WATCHES (HUNTING),| £11 11 


(OLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, sig 18 
(OLD WATCHES, 


15 220 0 


Gol WATCHES, KETLESS £15 10 


(OLD WaTCHEs, 1 222 0 
(OLD WATCHES (BUNTING), Zis 18 
(rocks, CARRIAGE, 25 0 
(LOCKS, ,, (STRIKING), | 27 7 
(LOCKS, „ „N GNU 2 13 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Contare ING two Manuals, and 16ft. Pedal 
Open, full compass. To be sold for £75 (a 53 
recentiy had £85 spent upon enlarging it. Must be red 
out at once to make room for a new organ. Can be seen at 
St. James’ Church, Exeter, 
n. 
ock, w wo Mapu 
and Pedal:, 60. 
Parish Church, Renoomb, Gloucester, one Manual, 4 Stops, 


3 Great Barton, Suffolk, Manual, 6 
urch, one Man Stope 
with Pedals. £10. , 
Yor further particalers, apply to Messrs. Sparcary and 
9 „ „ 


* 


Ixduau, Camden Organ Factory, King - road, London, N. W 


[ ABGE quantity of excellent PEWING to 
be DISrOSED OF at a low sum, at St. James’s 
Church, Clapham.—Apyly on the premises. 


ee roe Granted, from | £100 to 
5 per cent, repayable over Ne ou 
ENGLAND INSURANCE OO. (Botablisbed. 1507). to 


8 1807).—Apply to 
J. Crocker, Agency Superintendent, 2 


Agents wanted. 


(LOCKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE)| Z 


(Rs, g 1 210 12 
(Rs “i 5 214 0 
(LOCKS, „  (ORMOLU)| £10 0 
(Locks, a . 218 0 


TEE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Bound in CLOTH, is now Ready, 
POST FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
NE STREETER, 37, CON DU II- STREET, 


5 DOURS from BON D - STREET, 


SCHOOL will REOPEN on TxuoursDAy, 21st July. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, 
PROFESSORS. 

Literature . . Mrs. O. L. Batrour. 

tee Prof. Bertier, King's Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science . Mesars.Watker & WILLIAMS, 
oe . Joun Prlocxtr, Esq. 
, „ Herr Louis Dist. 


&c, 
Organ 8 „ JA COWARD, ° 
wing and Paintin 8 * 
— Biblical Btadics - Rev. J. ‘ODD, 
0 „Dr. MANDROU 
German Herr Graun. 


— . 
For Particulars, addreas the Principal, Mrs, TODD. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, S. W., offers 

. h training equally for the PROF SSSIONS, and 

for MERCANTILE ta. with assiduous culture of the 
mental powers and moral qualities. The discipline is one of 
encouragement and re „ the domestic arrangements are 


which, his pils ha high 

* ve very 

— Gad gent by age, from Forty to Seven 
Guineas. Young men received to prepare for Examination. 


HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.) 


The spacious New Premises, built for this la: and 
flourishing School, being now ready, a few additicnal PUPILS 
can be RBOBIVED. The comfort and health of delicate boys 


is studied. Lofty school and class-rooms, thorough 
—— hot and cold baths, &0. 


Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments. 7 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


Kinder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 

A liberal table, and watchful care, 

Terma, from Thirty to Forty Guineas. 

Head Master, Mr. EDWAKD MAXWELL DILLON, M. A. 


For pr us, apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury Ho St. 
* app » Highbury House, 


‘ENGISTBURY HOUSE, 
CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


CHRIST- 


Mrs. and Mies FLETCHER’S YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL 


will RE-OPEN Avoust list. The course of instruction 
embraces branch of a sound English Education, 
together with the French, German, Italian Languages, &0., &c. 
Hengistbury House is most pleasantly situated on the South 
Coast. It stands in its own gro comprising about ten 
acres, and the Pupils have, in addition to a first-class educa- 
tion and every home comfort, all the advantages of a sea-side 
residence, 


References to the parents of Pupils. Prospectuses sent on 
application as above. * * 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, B. B. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR REOEIVES a select num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. 


The couree of instruction embraces all the subjects required 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, through 
both of which Fupils have successfully passed, 

MASTERS. 


Instrumental and Vocal Musio— John Blockley, Bg., and 
Mies Archer 


Modelling and P ve Drawing—R. W. ‘ 
Modern Be com tak Mathometie it. Mandren, Eg, M.A. 
Drilling—Mr. R. Heading. a 


REFEREES. 
Rev. 8. Martin ; Jas. Spence, D.D.; Newman Hall, LL.B. ; 
Sir F. G. Moon, Bart.; H. Fawcett, Esq , M. P., &c., 40 


Further references and particulars on application. 
A few VACANCIES at MIDSUMMER. 


GREENIILIL SCHOOL, TEN BV. 


Mr. HENRY GOWARD, M. A., LL. B. (London), and late 


Professor in -hill College, Birmingham, PREPAR 
BOYS for UNI ERSITY or COMMEROIAL LIFE. - 


Large House, Extensive Grounds, Beautiful Situation. 
Satisfactory references. aa 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 


| Governesses. Attendant Professors. 


Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
The Misses Howard offer to t he Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal education, with all the privacy and 


refinements of home. The house is 
2 large, airy, and well 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


AUTUMN TERM will commence Szrrzemncr 22. 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, x. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADI Conducted 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The ae of — 
braces the usual branches thorough 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAND and the 
SUEZ CANAL, by Profesor Pepper. Musical Enter- 
tainment, by George Buch land, Eeq, THE HEART OF 
STONE; with Spectral Scenes. The American O daily. 
And other attractions, all for One Shilling, THE GREAT 
CITY, at half-past One. SUEZ CANAL, at half- Two 
and quarter to Eight. HEART OF STONE, at Four and 
Nine. Open 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Alderagate-street, 


50. inol 
aticodance, Private Biting Ai e and 


* 


Jury 6, 1870. 
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OZOKERIT 


eee 


(PATENTED). 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH 


YOUR HOUSE wr=a THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST nnn. 
DEANE’ S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-room- 


DEA „ — Cutlery, every variety of style 
DEAND’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
DEANE’S—Eicctro plate I and Coffee Bets, Liquear 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers sy Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
DEAREST Trays in seta, trom 218., new 


S—Bronzed and Coffee U with Loysell’s 
PDEANWD’ ~ * ysell’s 


handsome assortmen 
* Glass and Bronze—three-lig pattern, In 


DEANE’S—Cornices 
DEANTE’S—Tin and Ja 


10 | DBANE'S—Hames, 


DEANT'S—Fentet and Fire-irons, in modern and ap- 
DA e Bedding of 
DEANE’ S—Repister Stoves, i improved London made Kitah 
poles, a variety of pat- 
. Geom Iron Ware, and Culi- 
DEAN LE’S—Torne 40., well mad 

DEAN re en tn Mowers, aid 

Rollers, Wire-work, &0. 


and Horse Clothing, manu- | 
on the premises, of the beat material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


erases for YOUNG LADIES, 
acd BELLE VUE HOUSE, STROUD, GLOUCESTER- 


Conducted by the Misses ISACKB, 
Assisted by SEVEN MASTERS. 
5 College Examination conducted by a Master 
0 
Desirable associations, h mental 222 and kind and 
liberal treatment are the chief advantages offered. 
Covered Playground, Croquet and Archery Grounds ad- 
oining. 
Vacancies for a few Boarders after the recess ; also for Two 
Young Ladies in the Training Class, at reduced terms, 
DUTIES will be RESUMED (p.v.) JuLy 28th. 
Prospectuses, Reports, &c., to be had on application. 


N.B.—Twenty of the Pupils have this year been successful 
in the Government Science Examinations. 


1 * HOUSE, BIGGLESWADE. 


PRINCIPALS. 


JOHN CONQUEST, L.C.P. 
FRED W. CONQUEST, B.A. Lond. 


pursuits, I req 
Oxford Cam Local Examinations, and for Matricu- 
lation at the London University. 


The ENSUING TERM commences on TaursDay, July 218t. 
References kindly permitted to Rev. P. Griffiths, Biggles- 

wade ; 15 bg ths Cotton End, Beds; J. B. Melson, Ha. 
H. A., Birmingham; T. H. Tanner 

Balz „ Cavendish-square, London; J. J. Moulton, 

A.. rist’s Coll., bridge; G. "Harris, Eaq., 26, 

— 2 Bedford-square, London. 


ESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG 2 Misses TOVELL, 26, EING 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNEY. 

Special attention 7 — moral and religious training of the 
Papils. The comforts of home combined with the discipline of 
achool. Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
pa “ap 4 Separate bed 

an 8. 
and garden 2 to a large — 
„ J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 
Training Co lege: Rev. G. B. Johnson, Edgbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College; John T. 
2 Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 


The NEXT TERM begins Szrrzemper 7th. 


[Soe sh DENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


PNA Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

The success of this Establishment d the past twenty- 
three years has led to the erection of a building providing 
scoommodatiqn for an increased number of Pupils. 

Terms, including Latin, Greek French, and German, 28 
80, or 86 guineas — annum, according to to age. elite 
Further particulars may be obtained by 

Principal, or to the Secretary, Mr. A. OLAY 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
2 ander the direction of 4 Gentleman 
N . e. ~. SIX ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


It is yo access, ma, pase near to Norwood 
Junction and dhe YSTAL kata (Yearly Ticket, 


— se. .J. The charges are moderate, and the holidays are 
Address, 


* to the 


THE PRINOIPAL. 
N. B. Delicate and Colonial Boys are received as Parlour 
Boarders. 


OUTH COAST. — EDUCATION for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, | 
HEATHFIELD ‘HOUSE, PARKSTONE, DORSETSHIRE, 
Midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 
This — conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 


aided t masters, will REOPEN (v. v.) on 
THURS AY, uly 28th. 


Terms moderate. References to the Parents of Pupils. 
Prospectuses on application. 


MB V@OOEE BA TIN. 8 8, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, E. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements. 


Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
| fe arranged. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, a0. 


Money obtained on Frechold or Haste ld Stcuritice, 


1 


LEVED ON COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, 

At the last 124 e Local Examinations, Thirty-two 
Candidates from (one-third of the entire number 
of Pupils) presented 12 of whom Twenty-seven were 
successful, Sixteen of the number standing in 12 — 
being the largest number of Honours obtained 
iu the kingdom, with one exception. Seven of 1—— 
= gained among them Sixteen Distinotions in various 

subjects, the largest number of “ Distinctions” won by any 
School. Since te above-named Examinations, another 
Candidate has taken an Exhibition of 802. a-year at the 
London University, and aScholarship of 80l. a-year at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, 

Terms, inclusive, 


* 


USE ONLY THE 


ae & fF ae eS 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseur, The only Good Sauce, 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LBA Xa ch as on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcughout the World. 


— 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 

Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, ious, and very 

wholetome. 

„ in bottles 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 

by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
1. le at 8, Great Win -street, London W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina 
han’ s LL Whisky.“ 


L AD IE S. — Dr. JOHN HOOPER'S ie 


FEMALE PILLS. 
The efficacy of thie safe and invaluable medicine is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that it has stood its ground in 
public estimation for more than 100 years. Beware of dele- 


terious counterfeits, The genuine Pills bear the name of Dr. 
JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street ; 
Edwards, Sanger, Butler and Crispe, and Thompson; and 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


— 


ASTH MA.—DATURA TATULA, 


“Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronic 
Bronchitis.“ Dublin Journal of Medical Science. ‘‘ The fumes 
cause no nausea, so that the most delicate lady may use the 
remedy, 1 have never known an instance in which relief 
was not obtained.’’—Letter from Gen. Alexander. Tins 
_ — 58., 108., and 18. Cigars and Ci — 1 ate 

* : » and 156. Pastilles for inhalation, 
an Os. 


SAVORT and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


1 AYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS, 


Why use KAYE'S WORSBELL’S PILLS? 
1. use they are the best Family Medicine. 
4 Because they are safe and certain in action for both sexes. 
. Because they are the cheapest aud moat effective medicine 
ye ‘invented. 
. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
3 disease. 
Sold b. J. all Chemists and other dealers in patent medicines, 
* 18. Id., 28. d., and 46. 6d. per bom, 


OOPING COUGH. —ROCHE'S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and perfect 

* the * A Sold by most Chemists in 


t, Ed Old 
Chanet tio A of or, N. 12 e e 


’ — sete — 
5 8 8 a ao e 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for W ° 
Ellie’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and — 
Lemonade. None genuine unless Corka branded R. Ellis & 
* —TWWWP;00 edie again trade mark—Goat 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. BEST and 80 Henrietta-street, 

. L 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who yA the United Service’ Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„“ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, N „ and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Cou Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such us remedies, which va = momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, 
thus 8 that * which lies at the root of the 


887 points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIO 
Gi E ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lanocet,” 
says 1 howe repeatedly observed — rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Pain, and tation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary “eyy and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable 
— to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and a orem not 
enly allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
rte gery Bag on eon Hence it is unod with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, age <a Ooug 

Influenza, . ht Sweats of Oonsum 


affections of throat and ag Bota yall respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Deal LI 


4. 6d., and lls, each; and — by TAS. M. CROSBY’ 
Chemist, Scarboroug h. 


„ e res should read Orosby’s Prize Treatise on 


iseanes of the L. and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
wun Week Goalie od Chemists, 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMAOH, 


— 1 — pce. GOUT, an A1 INDIGHSTION ; 
and best mild nt for constitu 


— adapted for LADIBS, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
172, New Bond-street. London, and of all Chemists. 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVEK 


round the body, is 

r for wing and advan : 
liability to costo ard a 

liability to te; rd. It be worn with 

ual comfort in any position of the body, f or day 

it „e. test 

convenience to the wearer, and is from 


tom. 
ber We do not hesitate to give to this invention our 


fied tion; and we vise the a of iho a o al 
Nine * 


so fully, nor with the 


came Gauls GE tae ok 12 


Baar 
E l „ Ed., F. R.., Surgeon to th 

tal; W. 1 re — ims the 
1 — — Luke, Eeq., 


„F. R. 
Society ; Erasmas Wilson, Erd, 


post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by amy on sending 
the circumference of the budy, two inches be the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., Nr., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d 
Postage, 


A 6d., 42s., and 52a, 6d, Postage, 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. P , 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John bite, Post 
Office, Piovadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


. STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
ade is recommended 
elastic 14 n 


N 
＋ 


in all cases of W ond owelfing of the 

ee VARIOOBE | VEINS, SPRAIN “is. It is 
ae oe deen „ „n on an 
stocking. 44, . 64 ed., 108,, amd 100, eacti) 


Postage ) aa White, Manufacturer, 288, Pivvadilly, Londvti; 
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Gees 


In One Volume, Svo, price 18s., clcth, 


(THE SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
By O. J. Reicue., M. A., Vice- of Cuddesden 
College, Vicar of Sparsbolt, and sometime lar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


Faop. Svo, cloth, price 8s. 61., 


RIMARY TRUTHS of . 
Tnomas M. Crark, D. D., LL. D. 
of Rhode I RK, , 9 
Contents.—Is there a Goi?~—Does God rule ?- Does God 
hold man responsible Has God ever made a direct revela- 
tion to man?—By what form of proof is God's revelation 
established ?—Why do we believe the Bible to be inspired ?— 
Did Christ rise from the dead? &., &. 


By 
Dio- 


“The propositions are * with admirable conciseness, 
clearness, and force.“ Bri uarterly. 
** The whole work is one w may be put into the hand of 


any thoughtful, sincere unbeliever, Its candour will awaken 
admiration and its reasoning lead to faith.”—Literary World, 


London: Bell and Daldy. 


a 


bal 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


* IRUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by 
which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyliables. 
57th Edition. Price ls, 6d. bound, 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and BXGOSITOR. Sitth Edition, Price Is. 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, 

Engravings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; a 
oyd. 


and Co.; Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh: O, iver and 
Dublin: McGlashan and Co., and W. H. Smith and Son. 


with 


At all the Libraries, New Work by Ascorr R. Horx. 
Just ready, in post 8 vo, cloth extra, : 
Y SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: a Story of 


Whitminster Grammar School. By the Author of “A 
Book about Dominies,’’ Stories of School Life,“ &0. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin and Co, 
And all Booksellers. 


Qe 


New Periodical, 2d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING, — ok Original 

Artieles characterisul by Evangelical Breadth riot, 

Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal svo, toned pape v, 
handsomely priuted, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 47, Queen’s-square, Blooms .d. Beds 
from 18. 6d. IA 12. te e 


See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


% We a e more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends,” —J. 
Ropgrts, Bourne. 

** As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find whea away from home,”—W, B. 
Harvey, Frome. 


„After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respéctability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”"—J,. K. Karcuen, 
Toronto, C. W. 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 

LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON 

TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOB-STREBT, 
LIVERPOOL. 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Oompany’s Architect, 


Prices on application. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Price Lists AND DRAWIKGS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & CO, 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inapection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DKRAWING-ROUM, LIBRARY, BEVUROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, iu various woods and styles, displayed in 
Show- rooms “containing upwards of FORTY THUUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. 


Small crown S8vo, 4s, 6d., 


T. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


an Introduction on Paritanism and the Church of Eng- 
land. Reprinted from the ‘Cornhill Magazine,” with addi- 
tions and a Preface. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, LL.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo place. 


1 


Just published, price 4d. ; by post, 5d., 


IFE and DEATH: their Signification in 

Scripture in relation to Retribution: being a Reply to 

7 Angus Letters on Future Panishment.”’ 57 EDWARD 
HITE, * 


London: Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster · row, E. O. 


— — 


25 Now ready, price 6d., 


HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
4 Jorr, 1870. 


Contsnts.— The Heath Family of Mazs Pond—The Moabite 
Stone—Trades ani Industrial Oooupa tions of the Bible—The 
late Mrs. Leader, of Northoourt, Abingdon—Short Notes— 
Reviews—Correspondence—Intelligence— Missionary Herald 
Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist Home Mission. 


Yates ami Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale Agents—Pewtress — and Gould, Ave Maria - 
6. 6. 


AUTHORS ADVISED WITH 


As to cost of Printing and Publishing, and the cheapest 
mode of bringing out MSS, * 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery lane. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month's Number ready. 


It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share, 
vestments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will and the above Ciroular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Messrs, Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers; London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


/QITATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and i requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account 8 required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Officia) 
Beals ned and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
— — 1 E. G., aud opposite the Railway Stations, Loudon. 
ridge, 


— 


IEBId COMPANT'Ss EXTRACT of 


MEAT. Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869. First Priza, 
being ab ve the Gold Medal. es yee to the British, French, 
Prussian, Ruesian, Itallan, Du aud other Governmente, 
Dr. Lankester writes regarding Extract of Meat :—‘: But there 


is a difference in flavour, and 
food, it is the flavour that makes 


asia all other kinds of 


other sorta at 
Paris, Havie, and Amsete:dam, aud is 20 universally preferred 
in all Kuropcan markets. 

One pint of fue - flavouied Beof-tea at 21d. Moat convenient 
and economic stock.“ 
ture ‘ou every fur, and oak Mae, tor LBG OO: 

every jar, ae u . 

PANY’S EXTRACT, 95528 | 


— 


FILMER AND SON’S 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
_ BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent post free, containing prices of 


1,000 articles of bedroom furniture. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


FANCY BAZAARS. | 


The chief difficul ty, space and good accommodation, is easily 
overcome by arranging for one of Benjamin Edgington’s beau- 
tifal tents, capable of sheltering the largest display of fancy 
eon and ig visitors, For terms and designs, address to 

ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke-street, London-bridge, 
8.E. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, 
| and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


OLMAN'’S 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM Rio, 
the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) ot people, is une qu lled for Blanc-Mange, Cus- 
tards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 


ps, 
| some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Luvalids, 


(eaves 8 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


(youn AN’S RITISH CORN -FLOUR 


Makes nice Jnfants’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk. 


928 — BRITISH CORN - FLOUR 


Makes the beat Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicions Custard, 


peers RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 

| the public, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers &. 

In Ib., lb., aud lb, Packets, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

FDWIW LANKESTER, M v., r. n. s., 3256: 

% Rice- Flour is Corn Flour, and I regard this preparation of 


Messrs, Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind 
before the public.“ sed Berane teva 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
Coliege of Chemistry, writes: 


„ can highly recommend it as a palatable and 
tible and nutritious food.. — very diges 


—— — LT — — — — . 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be ha to 
afford others the information by which he obtain eir 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 


inooyvenience.— Forward address, on a stam el 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware > ** 


-— 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 

and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 

easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland Government Offices, 
82, Charing Cross. 
Removed from 2, Broad Street. 


THE LONDON anv GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND INVE3T- 


MENT SOCIETY. 
Monthly Subecription, 58. Entrance Feo, 
Is, per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.O. 


TRU@TEES. 
The Right Hon. the Harl of Lichfehi 
Thomas Haghes, Id., Q.C, K. F. f 


The Hon, H. F. — hey P 


CHAIRMAN OF ORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Eeq., ., I. F. 
Large or small sums received on 
notice. Five per Cent. Interest 
be taken at any time—no back payments, 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 
Last Annual Report states that 74 PER CENT. 
— ioned to MB ng besides 


The 
PROFIT has been again apport ä 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


BEITIsH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 82, NEW BRIDGE- 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Shares, £40. 


able at short 
Shares may 


STREET, LONDON, EO. 


Dinsorons. 

Robert J. Millar, Eeq., Chairman. 

Daniel Pratt, Eeq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, Augustus, „ | Lewis, George C ° 
Bannell, Peter, * — John, . 
Burton, John R., Keq. Sanders, Joseph, Esq. 
Groser, William, Reg Starling, Robert B. Esq. 
Howat, John B., Esq. | Wills, Fred., jun., eq. 


Solacrrons— Messrs, Watson and ons. 
Paysictan—B. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
SurGron—Jobn Mann, Req. 

AcTUARY AND AcoounTant—VJosiah Martin, Ee, F. I. A. 

Has never amalgamated, 

Cash Bonus of 224 oa cent, just declare i. 

Annual 1 03,238. 
Accumulated mium Fund, £148,659. 


This Office, established on the purely mutual principle, 
transacts Life Assurance business ia all ite various depart- 
ments, and has adopted such popular features as enable it to 
meet the wishes of every description of assurer. 

The last report and balance sheet can be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
Money advanced on Freehold and other good securities. 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully invite attention to the following 
specialities :—- 
SILKS —Black Gro-de-Suez, from £2 22 the 

— Black — 2 — — — 
wear guaranteed. Silks, from 
£1 88. 6d. the dress. e. 

— Silk Jackets, from 10s. 6d. ; Cloth ditto, 
from 10s. 9d.; Velveteen ditto, from 
10s. 9a. ; Waterproofs, from 10s. 6d. 

—The new-figured Rep, 10s. $d. the full 
comms Satin Cloth, 16s. 9d. the full 

ress. 

FRENCH PIQUES—Ils. 03d. per yard. French Cambrios, 63d. 

and 73d. per yard. 

Family Linens, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, Hosiery Trimmings, 

Fancy &0. 


FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JACKETS 


DRESSES 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


— 


BEAUTIFULLY*MADE 
BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 168. Cd. and 216. Soft and prett 
house Roots, 58. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post free, wit 
notice of convenient arrangements for country residents. 


LADIES’ 


‘THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


(} 0 4 tL 6. — LE and C 0O.’S 
LOWEST SUMMER PRICES.—Hetton or Lambton 
Wal:’s-end, steamers 


„ per 12 sacks. 
screened,’ Depots. Hi 


croes 
and Holloway; and (and basin, 


No Agente, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COMPANY, Established 1838,—Best Coals only.—Cash, 
24s. O. J. C. and Co. sel) no other than the best Wallsend 
Goals, — they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 


the cheapest in the end for all domestic 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of and 
H. R. H. the Duke of — 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hote! / 
Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; sunderland W Peckham; Dur - 
ham Wandsworth (Office, 108, High-strest); High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace ; also at ton at local prices. 
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